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The  Intermediate  and  Senior  Division  English 
guidelines  set  out  the  policy  and  provide  sugges¬ 
tions  for  English  curricula  in  Ontario. 

This  document  is  meant  to  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  those  guidelines.  Although  the  same 
principles  of  language  learning  apply  in  basic- 
level  courses  as  in  other  courses,  teachers  have 
asked  for  assistance  in  adapting  ministry  guide¬ 
lines  to  suit  the  wide  range  of  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  students  taking  basic-level 
courses.  Eor  this  reason  Basically  Right  has  been 
designed  to  assist  the  classroom  teacher  by  pro¬ 
viding  practical  suggestions  and  activities  that 
acknowledge  the  developmental  levels  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  basic-level  courses  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  ministry’s  expectations  for 
courses  at  the  basic  level. 

Over  the  years,  schools  have  developed  various 
alternatives  for  helping  these  students.  At  the 
Grade  7-8  level,  students  are  often  grouped 
within  a  regular  class  or  participate  in  withdrawal 
classes.  At  the  secondary  level  students  enter 
either  schools  designed  specifically  to  suit  their 
needs  or  composite  schools  that  offer  a  wide 
range  of  courses.  Students  are  not  always  grouped 
by  level  but  may  be  placed  in  combined-level 
(e.g.,  basic  and  general)  classrooms. 


The  suggestions  and  activities  in  this  resource 
document  can  be  adapted  to  suit  all  classroom 
situations  from  Grade  7  through  Grade  12.  None 
of  the  material  has  been  designated  for  use  with  a 
particular  grade,  in  order  to  allow  teachers  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  programs  they  offer  and  to  provide 
teachers  vdth  suggestions  they  can  adapt  for 
classes  in  the  Intermediate  or  Senior  Division. 
Since  the  same  principles  of  language  learning 
apply  at  all  levels,  however,  some  consistency  of 
approach  is  desirable  throughout  the  grades. 

The  activities  suggested  here  are  meant  to  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  with  ideas  for  designing  curriculum 
rather  than  with  prescriptive  courses  of  study 
for  any  given  year.  Units  should  be  used  primarily 
for  direction.  They  should  never  be  considered 
rigid,  but  rather  as  inspiration  for  both  teacher 
and  student.  Moreover,  teachers  should  use  these 
ideas  selectively,  keeping  in  mind  the  experien¬ 
tial  background  of  their  students.  As  Ken  Weber 
so  aptly  puts  it,  adolescents  “will  respond  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  teachers  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  firmness,  and  compassion.  These 
students  know  in  their  hearts  —  and  in  their 
heads  —  that,  for  them,  their  teachers  are  the 
key.  What  they  want  most  of  all  is  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  realize  it  too.”* 


*  Ken  Weber,  The  Teacher  Is  the  Key:  A  Practical  Guide  for 
Teaching  the  Adolescent  With  Learning  Difficulties 
(Toronto:  Methuen,  1982),  p.  160. 
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There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which  teachers  of 
students  in  basic-level  courses  have  specific  con¬ 
cerns.  The  questions  and  answers  that  follow 
reflect  these  concerns  and  present  some  possible 
approaches  to  them. 

E]  What  can  a  teacher  do  to  promote  accepta¬ 
ble  classroom  behaviour  and  attitudes? 

Q  The  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  to  motivate 
students  and  provide  the  confidence  they  need 
to  learn  well  by: 

□  conveying  to  the  students  his/her  belief  in  their 
capacity  to  learn  and  to  succeed; 

□  maintaining  a  sense  of  humour; 

□  letting  the  students  know  that  they  are  liked  and 
accepted; 

□  establishing  a  structured  classroom  with  a  few 
rules  that  the  students  can  understand  and  are 
able  to  follow.  When  rules  change  from  one  day 
to  the  next,  the  same  problems  must  be  resolved 
over  and  over  again; 

□  insisting  on  good  manners  and  respect  for  others 
and  their  property; 

□  giving  students  responsibility  for  their  own  learn¬ 
ing  and  behaviour; 

□  allowing  students  to  face  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  actions,  without  being  overly 
punitive  or  ignoring  their  limitations; 

□  making  students  responsible  for  their  own  writ¬ 
ing  equipment  and  books; 

□  insisting  on  punctuality  and  good  work  habits; 

□  condemning  the  behaviour  rather  than  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Teachers  can  encourage  students  to  behave 
properly  without  using  sarcasm  or  ridicule; 

□  being  prepared.  Students  in  basic-level  courses 
are  very  quick  to  sense  when  activities  are  used 
to  keep  them  quiet  or  to  fill  up  time; 

□  being  a  good  role  model.  The  example  that  the 
teacher  sets,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is 
more  influential  than  all  the  books  or  curriculum 
aids  used  in  the  classroom. 


Bj  what  can  the  teacher  provide  in  the  class¬ 
room  to  facilitate  language  learning? 

Q  A  classroom  conducive  to  successful  language 
learning  will  have  the  following  features; 

□  a  bright,  cheerful  environment  in  which  students 
enjoy  working; 

□  a  classroom  library  containing  a  variety  of  mate¬ 
rials  written  at  varying  levels  of  difficulty,  drawn 
from  a  number  of  cultures  and  dealing  with  dif¬ 
ferent  subject  matters; 

□  audio-visual  materials  (microcomputers,  tapes, 
tape-recorders,  slides,  record  players,  etc.)  to 
help  students  having  trouble  with  print; 

□  areas  in  the  classroom  for  individual  work,  small- 
group  activity,  artwork,  and  personal  reading; 

□  displays  of  student  work  that  are  changed  period¬ 
ically  to  reflect  work  in  progress; 

□  a  place  for  students  to  display  articles  or  crafts. 

E  What  factors  should  the  teacher  bear  in 
mind  when  planning  programs? 

Q  Students  should  experience  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  Constant  failure  leads  to  frustration  and 
more  failure.  In  order  to  increase  students’ 
chances  for  success,  teachers  designing  courses 
for  the  basic  level  should  take  into  account  the 
students’  previous  educational  experiences  and 
provide  fresh  approaches.  For  example,  poor  or 
reluctant  readers  who  have  been  in  programs 
based  heavily  on  skills  for  many  years  may  benefit 
from  an  approach  that  de-emphasizes  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  discrete  skills  and  emphasizes  reading  as  a 
meaning-seeking  process. 

Basic-level  courses  should  provide  students  with 
adequate  time  for  the  development  of  their 
thought  processes  and  different  ways  to  deal  with 
new  ideas  and  information.  Peer-teaching,  non¬ 
print  media,  field  trips,  drama,  and  interviews 
should  be  integral  parts  of  the  classroom  meth¬ 
odology. 

In  planning  curriculum  and  classroom  activities, 
teachers  should  pay  conscious  attention  to  the 
development  of  a  positive  self-concept  in 
students.* 


*  Some  useful  activities  that  develop  self-concept  can  be 
found  in  Jack  Canfield  and  Harold  Wells,  100  Ways  to 
Enhance  Self-Concept  in  the  Classroom  (Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1976). 


What  strategies  can  teachers  use  to  let 
students  know  that  they  are  valued? 

Q  The  teacher  can  enhance  students’  self-image  and 
sense  of  self-worth  by: 

□  setting  reasonable  study  and  behavioural  goals 
and  expecting  students  to  meet  them; 

□  accepting  the  dialect  or  non-standard  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  that  is  a  product  of  the  linguistic  background 
of  many  students.  Standard  English  should  be 
presented  as  an  alternative  form  to  be  chosen  on 
appropriate  occasions.  Obviously,  language  meant 
to  insult  or  shock  is  not  acceptable; 

□  providing  materials  that  reflect  a  variety  of  life¬ 
styles  and  cultures  to  which  students  can  relate; 

□  publicizing  students’  talents,  abilities,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  as  frequently  as  possible  to  as  wide  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  possible.  The  teacher  might,  for  example, 
have  students  perform  in  the  auditorium;  arrange 
for  them  to  visit  Primary  and  Junior  school  classes 
to  read  stories  to,  or  work  with,  the  children; 
display  their  work  on  bulletin  boards  and  in  cor¬ 
ridors;  make  individual  books  and  class  antholo¬ 
gies  to  be  placed  in  the  school  resource  centre; 
submit  excellent  poetry  and  prose  to  yearbooks, 
school  magazines,  and  school,  board,  and  com¬ 
munity  publications; 

□  making  every  effort  to  allow  students  to  see  that 
language  plays  a  part  in  all  aspects  of  learning. 
The  fragmentation  of  the  English  or  language  arts 
program  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  isolated 
weaknesses  in  the  language  use  of  students  can¬ 
not  produce  good  language  performance  on  their 
part.  A  balance  between  expressive  (writing  and 
speaking)  and  receptive  (listening  and  reading) 
uses  of  language  should  be  maintained  in  order  to 
provide  an  integrated  program  in  which  students 
learn  naturally  and  actively; 

□  using  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  to  create  a 
strong  language-based  program  in  which  students 
have  frequent  opportunities  to  work  individually 
and  in  small  groups,  as  well  as  in  a  teacher- 
centred,  large  group.  When  students  work  in 
small  groups,  they  can  learn  from  one  another, 
expressing  themselves  in  an  informal  way.  Small- 
group  work  also  gives  students  the  chance  to 
approach  new  concepts  from  a  variety  of  view¬ 
points  and  to  express  ideas  for  audiences  other 
than  the  classroom  teacher. 


E  How  should  students  be  assessed? 

Q  The  assessment  of  students  taking  courses  at  the 
basic  level  should  be  an  ongoing  process,  rather 
than  one  based  solely  on  periodic  tests  and  ex¬ 
aminations.  Eor  many  students  formal  testing 
represents  frustration,  fear,  and  failure,  and  many 
perform  dismally,  regardless  of  how  well  they 
are  performing  in  regular  classroom  work. 

Students  should  not  be  sheltered  from  formal 
examinations,  because  they  can  benefit  from  cop¬ 
ing  with  testing  situations.  However,  formal  tests 
and  examinations  must  be  structured  to  give 
students  a  chance  to  succeed.  Students  can  per¬ 
form  well  if  examinations  are  set  not  only  to 
test  memory  or  the  retention  of  information  but 
also  to  allow  them  to  use  and  apply  what  they 
have  learned  in  personal  ways. 

Evaluation  should  be  flexible  and  should  be  based 
on  all  aspects  of  the  language  program,  not  just 
on  written  assignments.  When  teachers  evaluate 
students  on  the  basis  of  all  language  activities, 
share  the  information  with  students  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  allow  students  to  take  part  in  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  their  own  and  others’  work,  they  are 
showing  students  that  assessment  is  a  means  of 
learning. 


Many  of  the  activities  described  in  this  document 
are  most  effective  when  students  work  in  small 
groups.  Small-group  work  allows  students  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  for  speaking  and  listening 
activities,  which  help  to  develop  their  thinking, 
reading,  and  writing  skills;  at  the  same  time,  it 
provides  students  with  the  necessary  practice  in 
expressing  themselves  with  clarity  and  precision 
to  audiences  other  than  the  teacher.  Small-group 
activities  extend  students’  thinking  abilities  and 
allow  them  opportunities  to  develop  initiative, 
self-discipline,  and  co-operation. 

Speaking  and  listening  are  best  learned  when 
they  are  integrated  with  other  aspects  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  program.  Although  the  teaching  of  specific 
skills,  such  as  following  directions,  can  have 
merit,  students  need  to  see  speaking  and  listening 
activities  as  means  to  understanding  and  learning, 
not  as  isolated  skills  to  be  mastered.  For  this 
reason,  necessary  practice  in  speaking  and  listen¬ 
ing  activities  has  been  incorporated  into  all  the 
units  of  work  outlined  in  Basically  Right. 

Benefits  of  Small- 
Group  Work 


Small-group  and  individual  activities  comple¬ 
ment  teacher-led  instruction.  Not  all  students 
learn  best  by  the  same  method.  An  ideal  cur¬ 
riculum  will  provide  a  manageable  range  of 
alternatives  throughout  the  term  or  year.  The 
provision  of  various  learning  methods  helps 
to  compensate  for  each  learner’s  deficiencies 
by  providing  experiences  that  might  ordinar¬ 
ily  be  avoided.  Different  approaches  used  at 
different  times  demand  that  the  student  de¬ 
velop  a  degree  of  tolerance  and  flexibility  in 
personal  learning  styles. 


3)  Student  participation  in  the  setting  of  real¬ 
istic  goals  increases  motivation. 

4)  Additional  expectations  generated  by  fel¬ 
low  students  for  purposes  of  completing  a 
group  task  substantially  improve  the  de¬ 
gree  and  kind  of  learning. 

5)  Respect  for  one  another  is  encouraged  by 
projects  which  cultivate  initiative,  self- 
discipline,  and  co-operative  interaction. 

6)  Active  participation  and  commitment  on 
the  part  of  students  stimulate  and  develop 
creativity  and  help  internalize  the  learn¬ 
ing. 

7)  In  completing  a  task  or  in  achieving  an 
objective,  students  assimilate  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  process  valuable  problem¬ 
solving  techniques. 

Teachers  offer  several  reasons  for  keeping  to 
a  minimum  or  avoiding  small-group  work. 

The  learning  experiences  may  deteriorate  and 
lead  to  idle  talk,  a  mutual  pooling  of  igno¬ 
rance,  disruptive  behaviour,  confusion  con¬ 
cerning  the  task,  bewilderment  about  how  to 
achieve  the  objectives,  resentment  about  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  workload,  the  worry 
that  higher  noise  levels  indicate  a  loss  of  con¬ 
trol,  the  feeling  that  group  projects  are  too 
difficult  to  organize,  and  the  impression  that 
the  time  expended  will  not  be  justified  in 
terms  of  student  productivity.”^ 

These  difficulties,  obviously,  must  be  resolved. 

The  teacher  needs  to  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  his/her  role,  establish  clearly  defined  expecta¬ 
tions  for  student  behaviour,  set  guidelines  for 
effective  participation  in  groups,  and  ensure  that 
students  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
these  expectations  are. 

The  Teacher’s  Role 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


Some  of  the  benefits  that  result  from  building 
in  opportunities  for  small-group  and  individ¬ 
ual  activities  include  the  following: 


1 )  Individuals  reticent  to  talk  feel  freer  to 
express  themselves  in  the  supportive  con¬ 
text  of  the  small  group. 

2)  Individual  levels  of  responsibility  increase 
since  personal  involvement  is  difficult  to 

B  H  Q  avoid. 


The  teacher’s  role  in  small-group  activity  should 
include: 

□  planning  and  conducting  orientation  sessions  to 
help  students  understand  how  groups  function; 


*  G.  Cavanagh  and  K.  Styles,  “Small  Group  Work  and  Peer 
Evaluation  Across  the  Curriculum”,  Ontario  Education  1 2 
(March/April  1980),  pp.  18-19  and  22-24. 


□  arranging  furniture  so  that  students  can  see  and 
hear  one  another  during  discussions; 

□  identifying  tasks  clearly,  providing  the  needed 
resources,  and  setting  reasonable  time  limits; 

□  acting  as  a  consultant  by  moving  about  the  room, 
helping,  clarifying,  encouraging,  and  sometimes 
mediating; 

□  evaluating  group  dynamics  and  making  changes, 
when  appropriate; 

□  assessing,  with  students,  the  language,  social,  and 
knowledge  growth  that  they  experience  from 
this  kind  of  co-operative  learning. 

Expectations  for 
Student  Behaviour 


Students  working  in  small  groups  should  learn  to: 

□  listen  politely  to  the  viewpoints  of  others  without 
belittling  them; 

□  work  independently  of  the  teacher  and  learn  to 
solve  problems  on  their  own; 

□  concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand,  without  digress¬ 
ing  or  disrupting  other  groups  or  the  teacher; 

□  discuss  issues  without  arguing  too  much  or  re¬ 
jecting  ideas  without  consideration; 

□  share  ideas  and  materials  with  others  in  the 
group. 

Guidelines  for 
Effective  Participation 


Students  participate  effectively  in  small  groups 
when: 

□  roles  are  assigned  or  chosen  by  each  member  of 
the  group; 

□  each  member  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
task; 

□  each  student  actively  participates  in  the  task; 

□  work  is  distributed  equally  among  members; 

□  goals  are  achieved  efficiently. 

Effective  group  work  is  an  interactive  process 
that  takes  time  to  develop  and  requires  careful 
planning  and  preparation. 


Initiating  Small-Group 
Work 


The  following  suggestions  outline  ways  in  which 
teachers  can  implement  and  use  small-group 
activities  throughout  the  year. 

■  It  is  a  good  idea  to  start  small.  Initially,  the 
teacher  should  work  with  one  group  of  six  or 
eight  students,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is 
working  on  assignments  directly  related  to  previ¬ 
ously  taught  material. 

■  The  teacher  should  select  members  of  the  group 
carefully  to  ensure  that  good  group  dynamics 
can  be  established. 

■  Once  a  group  has  met  with  the  teacher,  that 
group  should  be  given  an  assignment,  based  on 
the  topic  discussed.  The  assignment  should  be 
clearly  explained  to  students,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  complete  it  easily  within  one  period. 
Some  group  interaction  while  students  are  work¬ 
ing  is  desirable.  The  assignment  should  be  highly 
motivating  and  manageable  for  students. 

■  Once  the  first  group  is  functioning  well,  the 
teacher  should  form  a  second  group.  Thus,  some 
students  will  be  working  with  the  teacher, 
others  in  a  group  on  their  own,  and  the  rest 
individually. 

■  Eventually,  the  whole  class  can  be  working  in 
groups.  Decisions  on  how  quickly  routines  are 
established  and  how  frequently  group  work  is 
used  depend  on  the  individual  teacher  and  the 
nature  of  the  program. 

■  At  the  beginning  of  each  period,  when  students 
are  working  in  groups,  the  teacher  should  review 
what  is  expected  of  each  group  and  outline  the 
tasks  on  the  chalkboard.  All  materials  required 
for  group  work  should  be  well  organized  and 
readily  available  so  that  students  will  not  need  to 
interrupt  the  teacher  or  other  groups  unneces¬ 
sarily. 


The  following  is  a  sample  one-week  timetable  for 
a  teacher  working  in  a  five-day  cycle  who  wishes 
to  have  the  class  divided  into  three  groups.  The 
program  for  several  weeks  will  consist  of  group 
study  of  novels,  personal  reading  by  students  of 
self-selected  materials,  and  personal  writing.  After 
the  first  week  the  teacher  should  have  students 
working  on  their  novels  most  of  the  time. 


Croup  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Day  1 

With 
teacher, 
select  a 
novel 

Personal 

reading 

Personal 

reading 

Day  2 

Work  on 
follow-up 
to  group 
work 

With 
teacher, 
select  a 
novel 

Personal 

writing 

Day  3 

Personal 

reading 

Work  on 
follow-up 
to  group 
work 

With 
teacher, 
select  a 
novel 

Day  a 

Personal 

writing 

Personal 

writing 

Work  on 
follow-up 
to  group 
work 

Day  5 

Teacher  confers  with  each  group  about 
its  tasks.  Sudents  complete  or  continue 
week's  work. 

The  teacher  should  present  the  group  with  sets 
of  novels  and  talk  briefly  about  some  of  the  titles. 
The  students  ask  questions,  examine  the  books, 
and  then  select  one  to  study  as  a  group.  The 
teacher  gives  students  the  following  assignment, 
to  be  completed  for  the  next  day: 

Read  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  your  book,  close  it, 
and  discuss  briefly  what  the  book  will  be  about.  Then 
write  one  paragraph  predicting  what  the  book  will 
be  about.  Save  your  prediction  until  your  group  has 
finished  the  novel. 


Providing  Variety  in  , 

Group  Activities  I 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

Once  students  have  been  introduced  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  small-group  work,  the  teacher  should 
provide  a  variety  of  group  activities,  such  as  the 
following: 

■  The  discussion  group.  Each  group  involves  a 
small  number  of  students,  whose  task  is  to  discuss 
one  specific  problem  or  question.  For  example, 
students  may  debate  a  current,  controversial 
topic,  confer  about  topics  for  writing,  or  plan 
how  to  accomplish  an  assignment. 

■  The  task  group.  Students  are  assigned  a  specific 
task  with  an  end  product  that  can  be  quickly 
achieved.  Members  of  the  group  are  given  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  selecting  a  chairperson  and  a  re¬ 
corder,  deciding  the  steps  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  task,  and  determining  the  specific 
work  to  be  done  by  each  member  of  the  group. 

Specific  tasks  may  include  preparing  a  set  of 
questions  for  a  poem  read  by  the  whole  class, 
practising  a  dramatic  reading  of  a  passage,  or 
writing  a  letter  to  the  author  of  a  novel. 

■  The  brainstorming  group.  Students  are  given  a 
specific  problem  to  solve.  They  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  generate  and  record  ideas  without 
judging  their  validity.  Once  students  have  ex¬ 
changed  ideas,  they  should  analyse  the  solutions 
and  decide  which  seem  most  feasible.  Students 
may  brainstorm  possible  solutions  for  a  problem 
experienced  by  a  character  in  a  play,  ideas  for 
organizing  a  school-wide  fund  drive,  or  ways  of 
improving  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live. 

I 

■  The  role-playing  group.  Students  are  given  a  i 

situation  or  an  incident.  Each  member  of  the  | 

group  is  given  a  role  to  play,  and  all  members 
discuss  their  views  of  what  these  roles  involve. 

The  group  then  rehearses  the  situation  or  the  i 

incident.  Students  might  role-play  a  scene  from  a  i 
novel  they  are  reading,  a  story  from  a  newspaper, 
or  an  interview.  i 


Small-Group  Work 


I 


■  The  project  group.  This  group  is  organized  to 
complete  a  long-term  assignment  together.  The 
purpose  of  the  group  work  is  for  students  to 
work  co-operatively  and  to  help  one  another  with 
the  project.  Projects  may  include  a  number  of 
activities  that  extend  all  facets  of  the  English  pro¬ 
gram,  such  as  compiling  an  anthology  of  favour¬ 
ite  poems,  making  a  group  collage  that  depicts 
the  theme  of  several  films  students  have  viewed, 
or  preparing  a  class  newspaper. 

■  The  research  group.  Students  are  grouped  to 
research  a  problem,  theme,  or  area  of  interest, 
using  a  variety  of  investigative  methods.  To  avoid 
plagiarism  by  students  and  to  help  them  narrow 
their  focus,  the  teacher  should  ensure  that  the 
topic  itself  is  not  too  broad.  Initial  group  discus¬ 
sion  should  involve  students  in  generating  ques¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  discover  exactly  what  it  is 
they  want  to  know.  Students  should  also  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  primary  rather  than  secondary 
sources  in  their  research;  their  research  might  in¬ 
volve  interviewing,  conducting  surveys,  examin¬ 
ing  archival  records,  and  consulting  knowledge¬ 
able  people.  With  such  a  group,  the  teacher 
should  help  students  identify  and  gain  access  to 
suitable  resource  material. 

■  The  writing  group.  Students  meet  in  small  groups 
before,  during,  and  after  writing  for  one  or  more 
of  these  purposes:  to  generate  ideas  for  writing, 
to  help  one  another  with  the  revision  of  their 
first  drafts,  to  share  work  in  progress  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  feedback,  to  proofread  one  another’s  writ¬ 
ing,  and  to  engage  in  peer  evaluation. 

■  The  skill -development  group.  Students  are 
grouped  to  work  in  subskills  of  language  that 
have  been  identified  by  the  teacher  during  the 
course  of  regular  classroom  instruction.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  students  who  are  having  problems  with 
spelling,  subject-verb  agreement,  or  run-on  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  grouped  for  short  periods  of  time 
(no  more  than  ten  minutes)  to  receive  help. 
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lOting 


The  writing  activities  suggested  in  Basically 
Right  are  based  on  the  premise  that  students 
learn  to  write  by  writing,  preferably  about  some 
genuine  interest  or  concern  that  they  wish  to 
explore  for  themselves  or  communicate  to 
others.  Effective  writing  comes  from  practice 
in  writing  rather  than  from  exercises  presented 
in  a  vacuum. 

Students  taking  courses  at  the  basic  level  need 
time  and  encouragement  to  explore  a  variety  of 
modes  and  ideas  in  their  writing.  Purposeful 
writing,  in  all  its  forms,  allows  them  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  process  of  growing  up;  it  helps 
them  make  concrete  and  understandable  those 
emotions  and  ideas  that  are  sometimes  difficult 
for  them  to  articulate. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  frequent 
opportunities  for  writing  so  that  writing  can  be¬ 
come  more  fluent  and  natural.  Initially,  most 
students,  particularly  those  in  the  early  Interme¬ 
diate  grades,  need  to  write  quantitatively.  They 
also  need  to  be  guided  through  the  writing  pro¬ 
cess  that  most  writers  go  through  when  they 
write:  generating  ideas,  writing  rough  drafts,  re¬ 
vising  their  drafts  with  the  help  of  others,  editing 
and  proofreading  their  writing,  and  publishing 
some  of  their  efforts. 

Once  fluency  and  commitment  to  writing  have 
been  established,  the  teacher  can  then  begin 
work  on  improving  necessary  subskills,  such  as 
spelling  or  punctuation,  based  on  the  students’ 
own  work. 


The  Classroom 
Environment 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

In  order  to  create  a  classroom  environment  that 
motivates,  encourages,  and  stimulates  young 
writers,  teachers  should: 

□  read  aloud  to  students  every  day  from  a  variety 
of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  In  this  way, 
students  are  exposed  not  only  to  a  great  variety 
of  writing  styles  and  forms,  but  also  to  language 
used  in  a  way  that  is  not  familiar  to  all  of  them. 
Constant  exposure  to  good  writing  provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  models  for  their  own  work; 

□  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  talk  with 
one  another  about  their  writing  and  to  share 
what  they  have  written  with  others,  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  writing.  Contrary  to  popular  myth, 
writing  is  not  usually  done  in  an  attic  at  mid¬ 
night,  but  is  often  a  public,  social  affair  in  which 
the  writer  asks  for  suggestions,  bounces  ideas 
off  other  people,  and  generally  consults  before 
completing  a  piece  of  writing; 

□  give  constant  encouragement  to  the  emerging 
writer  struggling  to  express  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings.  Writing  is  a  difficult  task,  which  can  be  both 
frustrating  and  rewarding; 

□  allow  time  for  students  to  think  or  reflect.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  produce  writing  on  com¬ 
mand.  Many  experienced  writers  require  an  incu¬ 
bation  period  in  which  they  prepare  themselves 
for  the  act  of  writing.  So  do  students; 

□  create  audiences  other  than  themselves  for  stu¬ 
dent  writing.  Students’  concern  about,  and  pride 
in,  their  writing  increases  dramatically  if  they 
believe  it  has  a  real  purpose.  Students  can  mail 
the  letters  they  write,  send  their  stories  to  other 
classes  to  read,  and  share  their  poetry  with  the 
rest  of  the  school  by  making  a  class  poetry  book; 

□  encourage  students  to  express  their  ideas  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  drama,  film,  dance, 
photography,  and  art.  These  media  assist  some 
students  to  clarify  and  internalize  ideas,  so  that 
when  they  come  to  write  about  these  ideas,  their 
writing  styles  reflect  their  new  understanding; 

□  value  their  written  products  by  publishing  them 
in  many  ways.  If  students  know  that  their  work  is 
valued  and  will  be  displayed,  their  pride  in  it 
will  increase; 
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□  write  with  students  so  that  the  students  can  see 
them  also  going  through  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  the  writing  process.  Teachers  should  share 
drafts  with  students;  ask  and  take  advice;  and 
share  some  personal  experiences. 

Developing  Writing 
Fluency 


Timed  Writing 

Many  students  enrolled  in  basic-level  courses  are 
not  used  to  writing  extensively.  In  fact,  many 
find  it  physically  difficult  and  frustrating.  Timed 
writing  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
write  for  short  periods  of  time,  concentrating 
only  on  fluency  and  quantity. 

The  following  are  the  procedures  for  initiating 
timed  writing  in  the  classroom: 

■  The  teacher  explains  to  the  students  that,  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  they  will  spend  a  few  minutes 
of  each  class  writing  as  much  as  possible  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  students  should  be  told 
that  their  writing  will  not  be  evaluated  in  any 
way  and  that  they  will  be  asked  to  count  only  the 
number  of  words  they  write  each  day. 

They  should  be  told  not  to  concern  themselves 
with  neatness,  spelling,  grammar,  usage,  or 
punctuation. 

■  The  teacher  uses  a  timer  to  indicate  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  each  timed  writing  session.  The 
use  of  a  timer  visible  only  to  the  teacher  discour¬ 
ages  students  from  watching  the  clock.  The  stu¬ 
dents  begin  by  writing  two  minutes  a  day  for  the 
first  week. 

■  The  teacher  sets  the  timer  and  asks  students  to 
begin  writing.  No  disruptions  of  any  kind  are 
allowed.  If  students  can  think  of  nothing  to  write, 
they  can  write  a  word  over  and  over  again  until 
inspiration  returns. 

■  The  teacher  writes  with  the  students. 

■  At  the  end  of  the  writing  session,  students  count 
the  number  of  words  they  have  produced  that 
day. 


■  Each  student  plots  his/her  progress  on  a  simple 
graph.  Graphs  should  be  kept  private  to  avoid 
competition. 

■  The  length  of  time  for  the  writing  sessions  is 
increased  gradually  to  about  five  minutes. 

Once  students  have  developed  some  degree  of 
fluency,  the  timed-writing  sessions  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  journal  writing. 

The  Journal 

The  diary  or  journal  provides  students  in  the 
early  stages  of  writing  development  with  the 
opportunity  to  write  quantitatively  as  well 
as  qualitatively,  and  thus  to  see  themselves  as 
authors.  It  allows  them  to  experiment  with 
language,  content,  style,  and  form.  For  the 
more  advanced  student,  journal  writing  gives 
continuity  to  the  writing  program,  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  essential  for  skill-building.* 

Students  taking  courses  at  the  basic  level  need  to 
be  actively  involved  in  personal  uses  of  language. 
Keeping  a  daily  written  journal  helps  students 
to  develop  fluency  and  to  isolate  what  is  person¬ 
ally  important  to  them  from  their  store  of  experi¬ 
ences,  observations,  imaginings,  and  ideas. 

Journals  provide  a  unique  way  for  students  to 
develop  self-knowledge.  When  students  are  free 
to  write  about  things  that  are  important  to  them 
without  the  usual  concerns  about  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  grammar,  they  learn  to  respect  their 
own  language  resources  and  to  value  their  own 
ideas. 

Introducing  the  Journal 
The  introduction  of  the  journal  to  students  may 
require  a  large  portion  of  the  English  period 
for  several  days.  Once  students  understand  the 
use  of  the  journal  and  are  familiar  with  expecta¬ 
tions  and  general  procedures,  the  time  allotted 
to  journal  writing  should  usually  be  limited  to 
between  five  and  ten  minutes  daily. 


*  Ontario,  Ministry  of  Education,  English,  Intermediate 
Division,  1977  (Toronto;  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario, 
1977),  p.  43. 


At  the  outset  teachers  should  acquaint  students 
with  the  objectives  of  writing  in  journals.  A  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  journal  keeping  may  include 
an  examination  of  excerpts  from  published  jour¬ 
nals  such  as  Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young 
Girl,  Harriet  the  Spy  by  L.  Fitzhugh,  or  A  Child 
in  Prison  Camp  by  Shizuye  Takashima. 

Teachers  often  find  that  some  reluctant  writers 
have  difficulty  getting  started  or  finding  some¬ 
thing  to  write  about.  For  the  first  few  entries,  the 
teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  suggest  topics 
that  students  may  enjoy  writing  about:  friends, 
school,  family,  current  events,  special  moments, 
vacation  plans,  hopes,  or  disappointments.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  difficulty  in  writing  fluently 
should  be  allowed  initially  to  copy  out  favourite 
poems  or  passages  and  later  encouraged  to  use 
words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences  of  their  own. 
Most  will  progress  naturally  as  they  gain  confi¬ 
dence  and  observe  their  peers  and  teacher  writ¬ 
ing  and  as  they  read  writing  produced  by  the 
rest  of  the  group. 


■  Springboards.  Occasionally,  students  reading 
journals  individually  or  in  small  groups  may  wish 
to  use  their  own  or  someone  else’s  entry  as  a 
springboard  for  additional  writing.  For  example, 
they  may  wish  to  develop  a  journal  entry  into 

a  short  story,  a  letter,  or  a  poem.  At  this  point, 
conferring  for  additional  ideas,  revising,  and 
proofreading  should  be  encouraged.  The  practice 
of  sharing  journal  entries  may  trigger  new  ideas 
and  give  teachers  additional  insights,  which  can 
be  used  in  planning  the  writing  program. 

■  Class  excursions.  Field  trips  can  provide  many 
occasions  for  student  writing.  For  instance,  if  stu¬ 
dents  visit  a  conservation  area  for  several  days, 
they  may  wish  to  use  their  journals  for  activities 
such  as  the  following: 

□  keeping  a  record  of  activities 

□  writing  poetry 

□  recording  specific  observations  related  to  a 
biology  lesson 

□  writing  descriptions  of  their  experiences 


In  the  eyes  of  the  students,  the  value  of  journal 
writing  will  increase  dramatically  if  they  see  the 
teacher  keeping  his/her  own  journal  and  writing 
when  they  do. 

Uses  of  the  Journal 

■  Sharing.  Although  journal  writing  is  essentially  a 
self-directed,  private  activity  and  students  should 
be  reassured  at  the  outset  that  they  have  the 
right  to  keep  their  entries  private,  the  use  of  the 
journal  can  be  extended  by  providing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  students  to  share  some  of  their  entries. 
On  those  occasions  when  entries  are  to  be 
shared,  the  teacher  should  establish  some  means 
by  which  the  “public”  passages  are  clearly  identi¬ 
fied.  One  technique  is  to  have  students  place  an 
asterisk  by  the  passage  that  is  to  be  shared.  If 
a  loose-leaf  binder  or  folder  is  being  used,  the 
relevant  page  can  simply  be  removed.  A  third 
method  is  to  have  the  front  of  the  journal  public 
and  the  back  private. 

Although  sharing  times  need  not  be  rigidly 
scheduled,  there  should  be  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  teachers  and  students  to  share  entries 
with  one  another  in  small  groups.  The  purpose 
of  the  discussions  is  to  share  ideas,  not  to  perfect 
I H  Q  B  style  or  mechanics. 


■  Reaction  entries.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  part  or  all 
of  a  class  is  having  difficulty  with  a  lesson  or  a 
unit  of  study,  students  can  be  asked  to  write,  in 
their  journals,  their  responses  to  the  lesson.  This 
kind  of  writing,  often  called  a  “reaction  entry”, 
is  a  useful  writing  activity  for  all  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  Its  use  in  the  journal  is  to  illustrate 
to  students  that  journal  entries  are  not  only  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  has  happened,  but  a  means  of 
examining  a  situation,  a  problem,  or  an  event 
critically. 

Although  many  students  need  little  assistance  in 
writing  reaction  entries,  others  require  a  some¬ 
what  structured  approach.  One  method  that 
works  well  is  the  three-question  approach. 
Students  respond,  in  their  journals,  either  during 
or  after  a  unit  of  study,  to  the  following  three 
questions: 

□  What  have  I  learned  so  far? 

□  What  is  still  not  clear? 

□  What  further  information  do  I  need  or  want? 
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The  class  may  then  be  divided  into  small  groups 
so  that  students  can  clarify  problems  through 
group  discussion  of  the  responses.  Student  re¬ 
sponses  can  become  effective  indicators  for  fur¬ 
ther  instruction,  extension  of  study,  and  program 
evaluation. 

■  Letting  off  steam.  Occasionally  students  come 
into  class  with  a  strong  desire  to  express  frustra¬ 
tion  or  anger.  On  those  occasions  getting  stu¬ 
dents  to  record  their  feelings  in  their  journals  can 
be  helpful. 

Providing  Feedback 

Although  teachers  may  wish  to  monitor  whether 
or  not  students  have,  indeed,  made  regular  en¬ 
tries  in  their  journals,  formal  grades  based  on 
content,  style,  organization,  or  mechanics  should 
be  avoided. 

There  is  great  value,  however,  in  the  teacher’s 
response,  through  questions  or  comments,  to 
those  entries  that  students  choose  to  share. 
Questions  and  comments  such  as  the  following 
allow  teachers  to  respond  with  sensitivity  and 
encouragement  to  student  writing: 

Student:  He  wouldn't  talk  to  me  after  that. 

Teacher:  How  did  his  silence  make  you  feel? 

Student:  We  had  lots  of  fun  at  the  beach. 

Teacher:  I'm  sure  you  did.  What  kinds  of  things  did 
you  do? 

Student:  My  parents  were  mad  'cuz  I  got  home  so 
late. 

Teacher:  What  would  haye  happened  if  you  had  called 
to  tell  them  you'd  be  late? 

Student:  Yuk!  She  makes  me  sick. 

Teacher:  Have  your  feelings  changed  since  you  wrote 
this  entry? 

Student:  I  felt  terribly  embarrassed.  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself  in  front  of  the  principal. 

Teacher:  I  know  how  you  feel.  It  happens  to  me  too. 

Teachers  should  avoid  such  negative  comments 
as  “Too  many  careless  errors!”  or  “Poor  effort!” 
Journal  writing  should  be  an  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ence.  A  positive  response  by  the  teacher  to  en¬ 
tries  provides  opportunities  for  genuine  personal 
interaction  with  students  and  leads  to  a  sense 
of  trust  and  acceptance  on  their  part. 


The  Writing  Process 

Once  students  have  learned  to  enjoy  writing  in 
their  journals  and  during  their  timed-writing 
periods,  teachers  should  encourage  them  to  se¬ 
lect  favourite  pieces  of  writing  and  develop  them 
for  a  particular  audience.  Students  should  learn 
that  there  are  many  stages  in  the  production  of  a 
piece  of  writing  for  publication.  This  writing 
process  takes  time  and  effort  and  incorporates 
not  only  interesting  ideas,  but  also  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  standard  written  forms. 

Although  the  process  of  writing  is  essentially  an 
idiosyncratic  one,  there  are  a  few  basic  steps  that 
most  authors  seem  to  follow  when  they  write 
and  that  can  be  used  by  emerging  writers  in  the 
classroom. 

Prenrriting 

Prewriting  activities  should  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  discover  topics  they  wish  to 
write  about,  to  sort  out  facts  and  ideas,  to  organ¬ 
ize  details,  and  to  decide  on  their  audience  and 
purposes  for  writing.  Jotting  down  words, 
phrases,  and  ideas  can  also  be  considered  a  pre¬ 
writing  activity. 

Writing  First  Drafts 

The  purpose  of  writing  a  first  draft  is  to  record 
ideas  as  quickly  as  possible.  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  write  first  drafts  quickly,  without 
worrying  about  neatness,  spelling,  or  mechanics. 
They  may  wish  to  consult  their  peers  if  they  get 
stuck. 

Revising 

When  the  first  draft  has  been  completed,  the 
student  should  find  one  or  two  others  who  have 
finished  their  first  drafts.  Discussion  in  this  small 
group  should  focus  on  what  each  writer  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  convey  in  writing,  the  purpose  for 
writing,  and  the  intended  audience.  The  other 
members  of  the  group  should  ask  questions  that 
will  encourage  the  writer  to  clarify  ideas,  supply 
or  omit  details,  or  reorganize  the  material.  Little 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  grammar,  spelling, 
or  punctuation  at  this  point,  unless  errors  have 
obscured  meaning. 
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Revision  is  a  process  in  which  the  writer  may 
decide  to: 

□  rearrange  or  reorganize  the  material; 

□  clarify'  obscure,  confused,  or  inadequately  ex¬ 
pressed  concepts; 

□  change  emphasis; 

□  higlilight  some  concepts  that  were  originally  in  a 
secondary  position; 

□  place  less  emphasis  on  some  concepts  that  were 
originally  too  prominent; 

□  change  or  delete  words,  phrases,  or  sentences 
that  were  inappropriate; 

□  start  again. 

Revision  is  best  done  through  revision  confer¬ 
ences.  A  revision  conference  may  be  held  among 
students,  working  in  small  groups,  or  between 
the  teacher  and  a  student  or  group  of  students. 

Naturally,  the  types  of  questions  asked  during  a 
revision  conference  will  depend,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  on  the  topic  chosen  and  the  form  that  the 
writing  has  taken.  For  example,  the  kinds  of 
questions  asked  about  an  essay  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Canadian  railways  will  be  different  from 
those  asked  about  a  poem.  However,  all  ques¬ 
tions  should  have  the  same  purpose:  to  help  the 
writer  communicate  clearly  and  fully  with  the 
intended  reader. 


The  revision  may  be  very  brief,  or  may  be 
skipped  altogether  if  it  is  considered  unnecessary. 
Some  students,  however,  may  still  need  or  want 
to  do  relatively  extensive  rewriting  or  make 
minor  adjustments  in  the  content  and  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Proofreading 

Proofreading  is  a  process  used  to  identify  and 
correct  the  following: 

□  syntactically  awkward  sentences 

□  spelling  errors 

□  grammatical  errors 

□  mechanical  errors 

Revision  and  proofreading  are  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  During  revision  some  proofreading  may 
occur,  and  while  proofreading  is  going  on,  some 
revision  may  occur.  All  students  need  to  learn 
that  several  drafts  may  precede  a  final  version. 
Revision  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  complete 
rewriting,  but  it  may. 

The  distinction  between  revision  and  proofread¬ 
ing  is  important  and  must  be  made  clear  to  stu¬ 
dents.  Students  can  best  appreciate  this 
distinction  by  being  involved  in  revising  and 
proofreading  over  a  period  of  time. 


The  following  are  some  general  questions  that 
may  be  useful  in  a  revision  conference: 

□  How  do  you  feel  about  what  you’ve  written? 

□  I’m  not  sure  about  this  part.  Would  you  explain 
it  to  me? 

□  1  like  your  introduction.  What  gave  you  the  idea 
to  start  your  writing  this  way? 

□  You  mention  your  grandfather  in  several  places. 
Can  you  tell  me  more  about  him? 

□  You’ve  left  me  wanting  to  know  what  happened 
next.  Was  this  deliberate  or  are  you  going  to 
write  some  more? 

□  I’m  having  difficulty  picturing  this  scene.  Can 
you  give  me  some  more  details? 

□  I’m  confused  about  the  order  of  events.  Did  this 
all  happen  on  the  same  day? 

□  Why  did  you  select  this  word  to  describe 

-  ?  What  impression  were  you  trying  to 

convey? 

□  Which  parts  do  you  think  need  changing? 
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Publishing 

A  very  important  aspect  of  the  writing  process  is 
publication.  The  positive  impact  of  having  one’s 
polished  product  presented  to  others  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction.  If  students  realize  that  they 
are  writing  for  an  audience  other  than  the 
teacher,  they  will  take  far  more  pride  and  care  in 
their  work.  For  the  most  part  students  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  which  piece 
of  writing  will  be  published.  The  choice  may 
be  the  result  of  a  conference  with  peers  or  the 
teacher,  but  it  is  ultimately  the  student’s  choice. 
If  the  teacher  feels  that  the  student  has  ignored 
a  superior  piece  of  writing,  he/she  may  suggest 
that  both  pieces  of  writing  could  be  published. 

“Publishing”  could  be  considered  as  “making 
public”.  This  interpretation  allows  for  many 
forms  of  publication.  For  example,  the  students 
can: 

□  place  samples  of  their  writing  on  the  bulletin 
board; 
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□  place  striking  sentences,  phrases,  or  words  on  a 
designated  section  of  the  bulletin  board  or  on 
the  chalkboard; 

□  make  individual  booklets  of  their  writing  (a  card 
pocket  can  be  placed  inside  the  back  cover  so 
that  the  booklet  can  be  circulated); 

□  make  anthologies  of  class  writing  and  have  them 
placed  in  the  school’s  resource  centre; 

□  mail  their  letters; 

□  arrange  to  read  their  stories  or  poems  to  other 
classes,  especially  to  younger  students; 

□  dramatize  their  scripts  for  their  peers  or  younger 
children; 

□  make  tapes  of  their  stories,  with  suitable  sound 
effects  and  music; 

□  read  their  written  work,  or  part  of  it,  over  the 
P.A.  system; 

□  submit  poems  for  board  or  school  anthologies. 


Responding  to 
Student  Writing 


When  responding  to  a  student’s  writing,  the 
teacher  should: 

□  concentrate  primarily  on  the  ideas  rather  than  on 
the  mechanics; 

□  attempt  to  respond  to  a  reasonable  number  of 
pieces  written  by  the  student,  recognizing  that  it 
will  not  likely  be  possible  to  respond  to  every¬ 
thing  written; 

□  avoid  including  a  grade  with  every  response.  A 
response  such  as  “I  really  understand  how  you 
felt  when  your  dog  died.  It  happened  to  me  when 
1  was  your  age  too,”  conveys  much  more  to  the 
student; 

□  display  imperfect  work  and  be  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  reasons  for  so  doing  with  people  who  ask. 
Students  do  not  become  fluent,  error-free  writers 
overnight,  but  their  ideas  and  opinions,  however 
awkwardly  expressed,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  respected; 

□  allow  for  self-  and  peer  evaluation.  The  teacher  is 
only  one  person  in  what  is,  after  all,  the  very' 
subjective  task  of  responding  to  a  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Students  should  be  asked  how  they  feel 
about  their  own  work,  which  parts  they  like  best, 
which  parts  they  do  not  like,  what  areas  they 
perceive  as  needing  improvement,  and  so  on. 


Keeping  Track  of 
Student  Writing; 
The  Writing  Folder 


Writing  folders  are  an  integral  part  of  any  writing 
program.  They  can  be  used  in  many  ways  and 
are  valuable  as; 

□  a  way  of  storing  student  writing,  record  sheets, 
and  notes  on  writing  conferences; 

□  a  means  of  monitoring  growth  throughout  the 
year; 

□  a  means  of  diagnosing  strengths  and  weaknesses; 

□  a  method  of  ensuring  that  students  are  writing  in 
a  variety  of  modes  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
and  audiences; 

□  a  means  whereby  the  teacher  and  student  to¬ 
gether  can  determine  achievement  by  examining 
the  contents  of  the  folder  on  a  regular  basis; 

□  a  continuing  record  that  can  provide  diagnostic 
information  to  the  student’s  next  teacher; 

□  a  reference  tool  that  can  be  used,  with  the 
writer’s  permission,  to  show  parents,  during 
parent-teacher  interviews,  how  the  student’s 
writing  is  progressing. 

Providing  Stimuli  for 
Writing:  Writing  Centres 
in  the  Classroom 


Students  often  benefit  from  working  in  small 
groups  on  general  topics  that  they  themselves 
have  chosen  from  a  number  of  options.  One  way 
of  providing  students  with  opportunities  to  select 
writing  topics  and  modes  is  to  provide  a  variety 
of  writing  centres  in  the  classroom.  The  following 
are  some  suggestions  for  organizing  the  writing 
centres: 

■  The  teacher  can  establish  three  writing  centres 
in  the  classroom:  (a)  centre  1  for  narration, 

(b)  centre  2  for  description,  and  (c)  centre  3 
for  exposition. 

□  About  fifteen  writing  activities  are  compiled  for 
each  centre.  Suggested  activities  are  given  later  in 
this  section. 
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□  Multiple  copies  of  each  assignment  are  inserted 
into  large  envelopes,  with  one  envelope  used  for 
each  assignment. 

□  A  copy  of  each  assignment  is  attached  to  the 
outside  of  each  envelope. 

□  Each  envelope  is  labelled  and  numbered,  for 
example,  “Narration,  ‘The  Alphabet  Story’,  #1”. 
The  envelopes  may  be  attractively  displayed  on 
bulletin  boards  or  may  be  stored  in  labelled 
cardboard  boxes. 

□  Photographs,  artwork,  or  other  visual  materials 
that  may  be  required  should  be  placed  in  the 
writing  centres. 

□  If  possible,  a  tape-recorder,  headphones,  tapes, 
and  a  slide  projector  should  be  made  available  for 
classroom  use. 

■  A  sampling  from  each  writing  centre  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  students.  Some  time  is  spent  discussing 
some  of  the  activity  sheets.  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  ivrite  on  topics  of  their  own 
choice.  Suggested  topics  and  activities  should  be 
provided  only  for  those  students  who  need  some 
structure. 

■  Each  student  is  given  a  folder  in  which  to  keep 
his/her  writing.  Students  are  instructed  to  bring 
their  folders  to  every  class  for  the  duration  of 
this  unit  or  to  keep  their  folders  in  the  classroom. 

■  The  requirements  of  the  writing  folder  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  For  example: 

□  Students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  two  as¬ 
signments  in  each  writing  mode  (six  in  total). 

□  At  the  top  of  each  assignment  completed,  stu¬ 
dents  should  write  the  mode  and  the  assignment 
number  (found  on  the  outside  of  each  brown 
envelope),  for  example,  “  ‘The  Chase’,  Narration 
#3”.  If  this  information  is  included,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  students  to  attach  a  copy  of  the 
assignment  sheet  to  their  completed  writing. 

□  After  students  have  completed  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  assignments  based  on  the  three  modes  of 
writing,  they  should  feel  free  to  write  anything 
they  please.  Some  may  wish  to  concentrate  ex¬ 
clusively  on  one  mode;  many  students  enjoy 
short-story  writing,  while  others  may  prefer  to 
write  letters,  journal  entries,  or  poetry.  Although 
students  are  free  to  choose  what  they  want  to 
write  about,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
as  much  as  possible.  Quantity,  as  well  as  quality, 
should  be  emphasized.  When  teachers  use  writ¬ 


ing  centres  as  a  unit  covering  three  or  four 
weeks,  many  students  manage  to  complete 
twenty  or  more  pieces  of  writing. 

■  From  the  start  students  form  groups  of  three  or 
four.  Although  they  are  free  to  work  on  assign¬ 
ments  of  their  choice  in  any  order,  they  meet 
with  members  of  their  group  to  talk  about  their 
writing  and  to  help  one  another  with  revision 
and  proofreading.  Groups  should  not  remain 
static,  but  should  change  periodically  to  allow  a 
variety  of  interactions. 

■  The  teacher  should  arrange  to  meet  with  each 
student  on  a  one-to-one  basis  as  often  as  possible 
during  the  writing  unit.  Student-teacher  confer¬ 
ences  are  necessary  to  help  students  individually 
with  any  difficulties  in  revision  and  proofreading 
and  to  provide  them  with  feedback  from  yet 
another  audience. 

■  When  evaluating  student  writing,  the  teacher 
should; 

□  ask  students  to  organize  their  writing  folders; 

□  grade  only  the  final  draft  of  each  assignment; 

□  either  read  all  writing  or  concentrate  on  the  best 
eight  or  ten  pieces  selected  by  the  student  for 
evaluation  purposes; 

□  evaluate  during  classroom  time,  preferably  during 
teacher-student  conferences; 

□  involve  the  student  in  the  evaluation  process. 

■  The  teacher  should  provide  opportunities  for  the 
publication  of  student  writing  by: 

□  creating  a  class  “writing  booklet”; 

□  submitting  writing  to  the  school  yearbook; 

□  encouraging  students  to  enter  writing  contests; 

□  displaying  student  writing  on  bulletin  boards. 

■  The  teacher  should  write  with  students,  on  topics 
similar  to  those  on  which  they  are  writing,  and 
then  share  his/her  writing  with  the  students. 

■  The  teacher  should  help  students  who  experi¬ 
ence  difficulties  in  spelling,  grammar,  usage,  or 
punctuation  by  arranging  for  small-group  instruc¬ 
tion  or  by  meeting  them  individually  to  work 
on  errors  in  their  writing. 
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The  Narration  Centre 

The  following  are  sample  assignments,  suitable 
for  students  working  at  the  narration  centre: 

■  The  alphabet  story.  This  is  a  story  in  which  con¬ 
secutive  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  begin 
each  sentence.  Write  about  anything  you  want, 
or  choose  one  of  the  following  topics: 

□  The  Monster  That  Threatened  My  School 

□  The  Dinner  Party 

□  The  Worst  Day  of  My  Life 

□  But  It  Was  an  Accident 

□  The  Case  of  the  Missing  Ghost 

□  My  First  Date 

□  The  Day  I  Invaded  Mars 

If  you  get  stuck  on  a  certain  letter,  skip  it  and 
return  to  it  later,  armed  with  a  dictionary.  The 
letters  X  and  Z  can  be  especially  difficult. 

■  Clues  to  a  mystery.  Write  a  mystery  story  in 
which  all  of  the  following  “clues”  are  included. 
Some  clues  should  be  genuine  and  help  the 
reader  solve  the  mystery,  while  others  should  be 
false  and  help  to  trick  the  reader: 

□  a  black  leather  glove 

□  an  old  dictionary 

□  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles 

□  a  copper  tea  kettle 

□  a  spider’s  web 

□  a  famous  oil  painting 

□  a  crystal  wine  decanter 


□  This  can’t  be  happening  to  me. 

□  The  party  was  in  full  swing  when  she  walked 
into  the  room. 

□  The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  a 
twig  breaking. 

□  I  shouldn’t  have  skipped  English  class. 

□  He  silenced  me  with  an  icy  stare. 

■  Empathy.  Write  a  piece  of  prose  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  inanimate  object.  Suppose  that  you 
are  an  inanimate  object  —  a  chair,  a  carpet,  a 
door  knob,  a  fence,  a  toothbrush,  and  so  on. 
Write  the  story  of  your  life. 

Student  Example 

People  are  always  taking  me  for  granted,  kicking  me 
and  throwing  me  around  like  I  have  no  feelings.  Who 
do  they  think  they  are?  Better  yet,  what  do  they 
think  I  am?  It's  not  easy  being  a  chair. 

Just  think.  When  I  was  back  at  Ace  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany,  before  I  was  fully  grown,  I  never  would  have 
expected  a  life  like  this.  Ail  I  wanted  was  a  cosy  little 
corner,  with  a  few  more  chairs  and  a  table  or  two. 

But  no,  not  for  me.  Here  I  am,  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
a  noisy  room  at  the  Beverley  Sands  Hotel. 

Being  new  to  the  area,  all  the  regulars  have  warned 
me  about  the  hazards  of  being  a  hotel  chair.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  at  the  plant,  I  met  a  pretty 
good  chair  who  lived  at  the  Sands  for  a  while.  Then 
one  Saturday  night,  someone  threw  him  across  the 
room  and  he  broke  his  back  and  legs.  Hope  that 
doesn't  happen  to  me.  I'm  too  young  for  the  inciner¬ 
ator.  . .  .* 


■  Hooking  the  reader.  The  best  chance  to  hook 
your  reader  and  involve  him/her  in  your  story 
comes  right  at  the  beginning.  Make  the  opening 
of  your  story  arresting,  even  mystifying.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  start  your  story  in  the  middle  of  an  action. 
As  the  story  progresses,  develop  suspense  and 
tension  by: 

□  causing  unexpected  things  to  happen; 

□  producing  sudden  moments  of  crisis; 

□  developing  obstacles  for  your  character(s)  to 
overcome. 


■  Writing  dialogue.  Use  one  of  the  following  situa¬ 
tions,  or  one  of  your  own,  to  write  a  dialogue 
that  would  take  place  between  the  characters  in¬ 
volved: 

□  A  student  presents  his  or  her  parent(s)  or 
guardian  with  a  report  card. 

□  A  girl  asks  a  boy  for  a  date. 

□  An  escaped  convict  runs  into  his  former  girl¬ 
friend. 

□  An  astronaut  lands  on  a  strange  planet  and  en¬ 
counters  a  talking  robot. 

□  A  sharp  salesperson  tries  to  sell  a  customer  a 
used  car. 


The  following  sentences  are  possible  beginnings 
for  stories.  Select  one  or,  better  still,  write  your 
own.  Then  compose  your  story. 


*  The  writing  samples  in  this  unit  were  written  by  students 
in  basic-level  courses. 


□  A  woman  dials  a  wrong  number  but  manages  to 
strike  up  a  conversation  with  the  person  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line. 

■  Point  of  view.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Dracula 
story?  If  so,  you  might  enjoy  the  following  writ¬ 
ing  activities: 

□  Imagine  that  you  are  a  person  who  escaped  from 
Dracula  and  you  are  now  telling  what  happened 
to  a  reporter  from  a  local  newspaper. 

□  Now  imagine  that  you  are  Dracula.  Tell  your 
version  of  the  same  story  to  the  reporter. 

■  Mood  or  atmosphere.  Try  to  write  a  story  that 
suggests  a  definite  mood  or  atmosphere.  Some 
examples  of  moods  are  loneliness,  disgust,  relief, 
freedom,  joy,  sorrow,  excitement. 

■  Sequencing.  Select  a  set  of  photographs  that  in¬ 
terests  you.  Spread  the  pictures  out  in  front  of 
you  and  arrange  them  in  an  order  that  you  think 
will  provide  you  with  the  basis  for  a  good  story. 
Write  the  story. 

Rearrange  the  same  set  of  pictures  in  such  a  way 
that  a  different  story  is  suggested.  Write  that 
story. 

The  Description  Centre 

The  following  assignments  are  examples  of  activi¬ 
ties  that  can  be  used  to  direct  students  in  writing 
description: 

■  Describe  one  specific  thing  that  you  dislike  in¬ 
tensely.  The  following  are  some  possible  topics: 
Liver,  Homework,  Winter,  Dogs,  Getting  a  Hair¬ 
cut,  Disco  Music. 

■  Describe  one  specific  thing  that  you  love.  The 
following  are  some  possible  topics:  Babies,  Milk, 
Music,  Lunch,  Cars,  Parties. 

Student  Example 
I  Love  Kids 

I  love  kids!  Who  else  goes  ape  over  a  chocolate  popsi- 
cle  but  kids?  Who  else  can  melt  your  heart  with  ima¬ 
ginary  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins  and  the  Bionic 
Man?  Kids! 


Sure,  they're  noisy  and  climb  trees  and  break  china 
and  track  mud  across  your  freshly  waxed  kitchen 
floor.  And,  yes,  they  cry  a  lot  -  huge  sobs  that  rack 
their  little  bodies  and  cause  their  noses  to  run  all  over 
their  sweaters.  But  talk  about  cute!  Tucked  in  and 
toasty-warm,  thumb  in  mouth,  all  cuddled  up  with  a 
ragged,  worn  panda  bear  bought  instead  of  won, 
of  course,  at  the  C.N.E.,  they  plant  a  wet,  loud  kiss  on 
your  cheek  and  roll  over  to  dream  of  green  mon¬ 
sters,  Wonder  Woman  and  candy  floss. 

■  Find  a  photograph  in  one  of  the  writing  centres 
of  someone  wearing  blue  jeans.  Write  a  paragraph 
describing  the  blue  jeans. 

■  Write  a  description  on  one  of  the  following: 

□  You  are  a  spider.  Describe  how  you  spin  your 
web. 

□  You  are  a  blade  of  grass  in  early  spring.  How  do 
you  grow? 

□  You  are  a  video  game.  Describe  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  arcade. 

□  You  are  a  pencil.  Write  about  your  first  trip  to 
the  pencil  sharpener. 

Student  Example 

The  snow  is  on  my  little  head.  With  all  my  determina¬ 
tion,  I  try  to  push  my  way  up  for  the  infinite  gladness 
of  becoming  a  blade  of  grass  for  eight  months.  I 
push  and  pull  up  through  the  white  mass  which  cov¬ 
ers  me  for  four  long,  agonizing  months.  Day  by 
day,  I  struggle  for  fractions  of  an  inch,  but  then  there 
is  always  that  one  possibility  of  being  trampled  by 
those  little  monsters  whipping  across  the  yard.  I  still 
struggle.  It  won't  be  long  now,  for  that  ultimate  Joy  of 
being  a  little  blade  of  grass  in  the  massive  Jungle  of 
the  world. 

■  View  slides  available  in  the  writing  centre.  Select 
one  slide  that  interests  you  and  write  a  descrip¬ 
tive  paragraph,  including  as  many  sensory  details 
as  possible.  Alternatively,  choose  a  picture  from 
a  magazine  or  a  photograph  and  write  a  descrip¬ 
tive  paragraph. 

Invite  a  classmate  to  read  your  paragraph.  Then 
have  him/her  view  the  slides  and  try  to  identify 
the  one  that  you  described. 
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Student  Example 

(Based  on  a  slide  depicting  a  waterfall) 

A  trickle  of  water  ran  down  the  wall  unsteadily,  giving 
the  impression  of  a  softly  falling  string  of  pearls. 

Each  droplet  contained  a  glitter  of  the  first  morning 
rays  of  moonlight.  A  small  pool  directly  underneath 
caught  the  spring  water  and  instantly  turned  it  to  a 
magnificent  shade  of  green.  In  the  silence  of  the 
new  morning  the  water  could  be  heard  and  echoed 
through  the  sweet  morning  air.  Trees  surrounded  the 
pool,  protecting  it  from  any  harmful  touch.  A  light 
blue  mist  danced  and  encircled  the  bottom  of  the 
damp  forest  floor. 

■  In  a  paragraph  describe  the  face  of  someone  you 
like  in  your  group.  The  faces  of  human  beings 
are  infinitely  varied.  You  must  try  to  show  how 
the  face  you  are  describing  differs  from  all  other 
faces.  To  do  so,  use  the  most  precise  words  of 
colour,  shape,  and  texture. 

Read  your  paragraph  to  several  classmates.  If  they 
can  identify  the  person  you  have  described,  you 
have  done  a  good  job! 

■  The  following  situations  are  examples  of  con¬ 
trasts.  Choose  one  of  the  suggestions,  or  use  your 
own  idea,  and  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  or 
two. 

Describe  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of: 

□  a  fighter  during  and  after  a  match; 

□  a  student  before  and  after  writing  a  science  test; 

□  a  teenager  before  and  after  a  first  date  with 
someone  he/she  has  admired  for  a  long  time; 

□  a  hungry  person  before  and  after  a  huge  meal. 

The  Exposition  Centre 

The  following  are  sample  assignments  designed 
to  assist  students  in  writing  exposition: 

■  You  are  in  charge  of  the  cafeteria.  With  a  partner, 
write  five  rules  that  you  would  like  students  to 
observe. 

■  Your  best  friend  is  feeling  “down  and  out”.  Sug¬ 
gest  several  “cures”  for  his/her  depression. 

Student  Examples 

Cut  your  grass  with  scissors. 

Play  hockey  with  a  volley  ball. 


Tell  your  mother  you  love  her. 

Watch  as  the  world  turns  on  the  edge  of  night. 

Clean  up  your  room. 

Run  around  the  block  counting  all  the  sidewalk 
squares. 

■  Go  to  the  library  and  find  some  books  containing 
proverbs  and  quotations.  After  reading  a  number 
of  these,  write  your  own  “wise  sayings”. 

Student  Examples 
A  scar  grows  where  you  hurt. 

Material  objects  are  Just  unlimited  and  worthless  crea¬ 
tions.  Why  have  I  learned  to  love  them  and  not  my 
own  kind? 

■  Write  your  own  definition  of  one  of  the  following 
words:  love,  marriage,  war,  justice,  democracy, 
education,  hate,  silence,  death,  life,  peace,  happi¬ 
ness,  truth,  freedom. 

Student  Example 
My  Definition  of  Love 

Love,  that  funny  four-lettered  word  which  pops  up  all 
the  time.  People  say  it,  but  rarely  mean  it.  Love  to 
me  is  accepting  a  person  the  way  he  or  she  is;  fat  or 
skinny,  beautiful  or  ugly,  black  or  white. . . .  Love  is 
the  deepest  inner  feeling  a  human  being  can  feel  for 
another  human  being.  It  means  you  accept  them, 
faults  and  all  and,  in  the  case  of  marriage,  to  live  and 
love  the  person  until  the  day  you  die.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  told  a  person  you  loved  him  or  her  - 
and  really  meant  it?  Think  about  it. 

■  Write  a  short  paper  in  which  you  explain  how  to 
create  or  repair  an  item  you  have  worked  with. 
For  example,  you  may  wish  to  explain: 

□  how  to  repair  a  dented  fender; 

□  how  to  bake  a  Black  Forest  cake; 

□  how  to  clean  an  air-conditioning  unit; 

□  how  to  repair  a  sewing  machine; 

□  how  to  shorten  a  pair  of  jeans. 

■  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  explain  how  to 
do  one  of  the  following: 

□  tie  a  shoelace; 

□  put  on  a  cardigan; 

□  comb  your  hair; 

□  hold  a  pen  in  order  to  write. 


Ask  one  or  tu^o  of  your  classmates  to  follow  your 
instructions,  exactly  as  they  are  written.  If  they 
experience  problems,  it  is  time  to  rewrite. 

■  With  a  partner,  select  one  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

□  Students  should  be  paid  to  attend  school. 

□  Television  advertising  should  be  abolished. 

□  It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all. 

□  Nuclear  energ)^  is  necessary  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

□  Women  are  superior  to  men. 

If  necessary,  research  your  topic  in  order  to 
support  your  initial  opinions  with  facts.  With 
your  partner,  role-play  a  discussion  between  two 
people  who  have  opposite  opinions  on  the  topic. 
After  five  minutes,  reverse  roles. 

After  you  have  finished  your  discussions,  decide 
how  you  really  feel  about  the  topic  and  write 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  explaining 
your  position. 


Improving  Writing 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

Once  students  have  generated  a  great  deal  of 
writing  through  keeping  journals,  using  writing 
centres  in  the  classroom,  and  responding  to  liter¬ 
ature,  the  teacher  should  examine  the  writing 
folders  closely  in  order  to  make  decisions  about 
ways  to  help  students  improve  their  writing. 

Problems  common  to  many  of  the  students  will 
emerge.  Blandness,  inattention  to  detail,  confused 
sequencing,  omission  of  important  information, 
and  lack  of  variety  in  writing  style  all  contribute 
to  the  failure  of  a  writer  to  communicate  to 
the  reader.  The  following  activities  are  intended 
to  address  some  of  these  writing  problems.  As 
students  become  increasingly  able  to  express 
themselves  clearly  and  precisely  in  writing,  their 
appreciation  of  the  power  and  scope  of  language 
will  increase. 

■  Students,  in  groups  or  as  a  class,  compile  lists  of 
words  that  fall  into  categories,  for  example,  light 
words  {feather,  bubble,  air)  or  heavy  words 
( thunder,  lead,  anchor).  As  a  variation,  they 
might  make  lists  of,  for  example,  light  words  that 
begin  with  gl  {glisten,  gleam,  glow),  or  words 
to  do  with  the  nose  that  begin  with  sn  {snort, 
snout,  snore). 

Students  are  given  four  general  words,  such  as 
walk,  look,  hot,  and  cold.  Then  either  they  are  , 

given  ten  synonyms  for  each  word  and  asked  | 

to  organize  them  into  columns  under  each  word 
or  they  supply  synonyms  themselves.  For  exam¬ 
ple: 

Walk  strut,  swagger,  stroll,  amble,  totter  i 

Look  stare,  ogle,  glare,  peer,  peek 

Hot  burning,  steamy,  fiery,  boiling,  scalding 

Cold  icy,  freezing,  frigid,  arctic  t 
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■  During  the  course  of  one  week,  students  write 
down  sensory  observations  from  their  own  expe¬ 
riences.  If  necessary',  the  teacher  can  supply  some 
of  those  experiences  in  the  classroom.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he/she  can  have  students  taste  lemons,  sugar, 
water,  and  so  on  and  have  students  write  down 
how  they  tasted.  One  day  should  be  allotted  for 
each  of  the  senses,  and  students  can  keep  notes 
on  their  experiences.  The  following  week  stu¬ 
dents  choose  a  sensory  experience  and  describe 
the  experience  to  a  specific  person  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  purpose.  Students  might,  for  example,  decide 
to  concentrate  on  sight  and  write  a  description 
of  dirty  old  sneakers  in  a  want  ad  so  that  an 
athlete  will  buy  them,  or  they  might  emphasize 
touch  and  describe  the  feel  of  raw  liver  so  that  a 
child  might  find  it  appealing. 

■  The  teacher  selects  from  the  students’  own  writ¬ 
ing  several  sentences  that  exhibit  blandness  and 
underlines  the  bland  words.  Students  are  asked 
what  mental  pictures  the  underlined  words  sug¬ 
gest.  For  example,  in  the  sentence  “The  car 
crashed  into  the  building”  they  may  describe  a 
metal  structure  with  four  wheels,  a  body,  a  steer¬ 
ing  wheel,  and  so  on  for  car.  The  teacher  asks 
them  whether  they  could  substitute  another 
word  that  would  give  the  reader  more  specific 
information  (e.g.,  Honda,  Cadillac,  Firebird,  MG). 
Students  then  discuss  the  ways  in  which  these 
names  convey  different  information  than  the 
word  car  does  by  itself. 

The  exercise  can  be  repeated  with  the  word 
building,  which  could  be  replaced  by  words 
such  as  bank,  hut,  and  palace. 

■  Students  are  provided  with  this  sentence:  “The 
dog  went  into  the  water.”  They  write  it  down 
and  then,  for  two  minutes,  they  write  down  as 
many  words  as  they  can  that  convey  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  the  underlined  words.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  minutes,  students  read  their  lists  to 
the  rest  of  the  class. 


■  Preferably  working  with  students’  own  work,  but 
without  identifying  individual  students,  the 
teacher  gives  the  class  examples  of  sentences 
that  follow  the  simple  subject-verb-object  order, 
such  as  “The  boy  kicked  the  ball.”  Students  are 
asked  if  they  can  think  of  any  other  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  this,  such  as  “The  ball  is  kicked  by  the  boy.” 
They  then  try  sentences  that  are  more  compli¬ 
cated,  such  as  “The  dirty  little  boy  kicked  the  ball 
over  the  hill.”  For  five  minutes  they  “play  with” 
this  sentence,  moving  its  parts  around.  Several 
students  write  their  variations  on  the  board.  For 
example: 

□  The  little  boy  who  was  dirty  kicked  the  ball  over 
the  hill. 

□  Over  the  hill  the  ball  was  kicked  by  a  dirty  little 
boy. 

Students  can  be  given  frequent,  short  exercises 
of  this  kind  so  that  they  will  understand  that  parts 
of  sentences  can  be  moved  around  to  create 
variety  and  to  provide  emphasis. 

■  Again  working  from  the  students’  own  work 
wherever  possible,  the  teacher  points  out  the 
necessity  for  using  a  variety  of  sentence  struc¬ 
tures  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  For 
example: 

Mano  went  to  the  store.  It  was  a  hot  day.  He  needed 
ice  cream.  Friends  were  coming  over. 

The  teacher  asks  the  students  if  they  can  combine 
these  sentences  into  one  and  gives  them  time 
to  experiment.  Some  of  their  sentences  are  then 
written  on  the  board,  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  sentences  have  been  combined  or 
included  are  discussed.  For  example: 

On  a  hot  day,  Mano  went  to  the  store  for  ice  cream 
because  friends  were  coming  oyer. 

Students  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  short 
exercises  of  this  type,  each  with  a  specific  focus, 
so  that  they  can  practise  writing  complex  sen¬ 
tences,  turning  clauses  into  phrases,  and  using  a 
variety  of  joining,  including,  and  transmitting 
words  and  phrases. 
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■  Students  are  given  the  beginnings  of  sentences 

(e.g.,  “It’s  not  fair  that _ ’’  or  “Happiness 

is _ ’’)  and  asked  to  complete  them. 

Frequent  short  exercises  of  this  kind  will  do 
more  to  help  students  develop  sentence  sense 
than  will  grammar  exercises  in  which  students 
are  drilled  in  grammatical  concepts  such  as 
subject  and  predicate. 

■  The  teacher  dictates  passages  to  students,  pre¬ 
senting  plenty  of  voice  clues  to  help  them  with 
punctuation. 

■  Students  read  their  own  stories  into  tape- 
recorders,  play  them  back,  and  write  them 
down,  paying  particular  attention  to  providing 
punctuation  in  the  proper  places. 

■  The  teacher  prepares  students  to  write  a  para¬ 
graph.  First,  he/she  discusses  with  them  some 
general  topics  that  interest  them  (e.g.,  pet  peeves, 
favourite  movies,  likes  and  dislikes  about  school). 

After  the  discussion  of,  for  example,  pet  peeves, 
each  student  is  given  about  twenty  index  cards 
or  strips  of  paper.  Students  are  instructed  to 
write  each  peev^e,  such  as  eating  liver  and  on¬ 
ions,  on  a  separate  card  or  slip  of  paper.  The 
teacher  encourages  them  to  get  as  many  ideas 
written  down  as  possible  without  bothering 
about  spelling  and  handwriting.  After  about  ten 
minutes,  students  read  out  some  of  their  pet 
peeves  and  add  to  their  lists  if  they  wish.  They 
discuss  the  ideas  they  have  written  in  terms  of 
possible  categories  into  which  they  might  fall, 
such  as  pet  peeves  associated  with  home,  with 
school,  or  with  friends.  The  teacher  writes  these 
general  categories  on  the  board  and  has  the 
students  organize  their  index  cards  or  slips  of 
paper  into  appropriate  categories. 

Students  write  a  draft  about  pet  peeves,  working 
with  complete  sentences  and  showing  where 
they  have  changed  topic  (from  pet  peeves  at 
home  to  pet  peeves  at  school,  for  example )  by 
starting  a  new  paragraph.  When  these  first  drafts 
are  completed,  students  meet  in  groups  to  revise 
and  edit  them,  with  particular  reference  to  cor¬ 
rect  paragraphing. 


■  Students  deduce  the  function  of  words  and  the 
structures  of  sentences,  without  being  taught 
grammar  or  grammatical  terms,  througli  games 
and  activities  such  as  the  following: 

□  Categories.  Various  general  words  are  put  on  the 
chalkboard  (e.g.,  fish,  flower,  fruit,  vegetable). 
Students  write  as  many  specific  words  as  possible 
to  accompany  each  general  word  (e.g.,  fish  — 
carp,  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  bass). 

The  following  are  two  variations  on  this  activity: 

a)  Competing  teams  are  formed.  Each  team 
sends  a  member  to  the  chalkboard  to  add  a 
specific  word  to  a  particular  categor) .  The 
words  are  to  begin  with  a  particular  letter. 
For  example,  if  the  letter  b  is  chosen,  the 
words  on  the  chalkboard  might  appear  as 
follows: 

Fruit  Flower  Vegetable  Fish 

banana  begonia  broccoli  bream 

b)  The  teacher  reads  out  a  list  of  specifics,  and 
students  put  up  their  hands  when  they  think 
they  know  a  general  category^  For  example: 

Teacher  Student 

spruce  tree 

balsam 

hemlock 

pine 

oak 

Both  of  these  games  can  be  played  with  words 
from  various  subject  areas,  such  as  shops,  science, 
and  history. 

□  Word  rummy.  For  this  game  about  forty  blank 
playing  cards  are  required.  Adjectives  are  written 
on  twenty  of  them,  and  nouns  on  the  others. 

The  aim  of  the  game  is  to  match  appropriately  an 
adjective  with  a  noun.  The  person  producing 
the  match  must  use  the  pair  of  words  in  a  good 
sentence.  The  first  to  make  three  good  matches 
wins. 
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To  develop  students’  sentence  sense,  the  teacher 
can  make  up  a  full  deck  of  fiftv -two  cards  with 
combinations  similar  to  the  following:  ten  sub¬ 
jects  (noun  or  noun  phrases),  ten  verbs,  seven 
phrases,  nine  articles,  ten  adjectives,  and  six 
conjunctions.  The  cards  are  dealt  as  for  rummy. 
The  first  person  to  use  all  his/her  cards  to  make 
an  acceptable  sentence  wins. 

□  Cut-ups.  This  technique  can  be  used  to  develop 
skills  related  to  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

a)  Sentences  and  slogans.  The  teacher  collects 
newspaper  headlines  or  advertising  slogans,  or 
writes  out  familiar  sayings  or  proverbs.  Each 
is  cut  into  separate  words  and  placed  in  an 
envelope.  The  envelopes  are  distributed  to 
pairs  of  students,  and  they  are  given  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  of  time  to  reconstruct  the  sen¬ 
tence  or  slogan. 

b)  Paragraphing.  The  teacher  cuts  out  stories 
or  articles  from  magazines  or  newspapers. 
These  are  then  cut  into  separate  paragraphs 
and  placed  in  envelopes.  Students,  in  pairs, 
place  the  paragraphs  in  an  order  that  makes 
sense  to  them.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
justify  the  logic  of  their  arrangement  to  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

□  Synonym  and  antonym  rummy.  The  teacher 
prepares  blank  playing  cards  so  that  there  are 
about  twelve  sets  of  four  words  that  mean 
roughly  the  same  thing.  For  example,  one  set 
might  include  fat,  overumght,  portly,  and  obese. 
The  cards  are  dealt  as  for  rummy.  The  objective 
of  the  game  is  to  collect  sets  of  words  that  mean 
the  same  thing. 

The  following  are  two  variations  on  this  game: 

a)  Antonyms  can  be  used  instead  of  synonyms. 

b)  Words  that  have  similar  meanings  but  that 
range  in  tone  from  slang  to  formal  may  be 
used,  for  example,  dine,  eat,  pig  out,  snack. 

■  Students  write  letters  to  parents  or  guardians 
requesting  money  because  they  are  stranded  in 
arctic  Canada  with  winter  coming  on  fast.  They 
then  turn  these  letters  into  telegrams,  remember¬ 
ing  that  they  must  pay  for  each  word  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  must  convey  their  messages  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 


Volunteers  read  their  letters  and  telegrams.  Stu¬ 
dents  explain  what  they  did  when  they  changed 
the  letters  into  telegrams.  (Which  words  did 
they  keep?  Which  did  they  omit?  Why?) 

■  The  teacher  makes  up  newspaper  headlines  or 
collects  real  ones  that  are  ambiguous.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  examples: 

□  Ship  sinks-.  Is  a  vessel  disappearing  beneath  the 
water,  or  is  a  plumber  asking  for  supplies? 

□  Baby  swallows  fly.  Are  young  birds  trying  their 
wings  or  is  a  human  infant  eating  an  insect? 

□  Rings  in  bathtub:  Was  the  bath  not  cleaned  or 
was  jewelry  misplaced? 

Students  try  writing  ambiguous  headlines.  They 
then  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  ambiguities. 


By  the  time  students  enter  the  Intermediate 
Division,  they  have  strongly  established  language- 
usage  patterns,  some  of  which  may  deviate  from 
standard  English  usage. 

Teachers  must,  of  course,  be  sensitive  and  hu¬ 
mane  when  making  judgements  about  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  students  use.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
must  accept  and  respect  the  students’  own  lan¬ 
guage,  because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  feelings  of  self-worth.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  must  recognize  that  society  rightfully  ex¬ 
pects  the  school  to  teach  standard  English  and 
that  students  should  have  control  of  standard 
forms  by  the  time  they  graduate. 

How  then  should  teachers  deal  with  students 
who  speak  non-standard  English  or  dialects  of 
English,  or  for  whom  English  is  a  second  lan¬ 
guage?  How  can  the  teacher  assist  students  to 
appreciate  that  English  has  many  forms  and  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  a  knowledge  of  standard  English, 
which  can  be  chosen  on  occasions  that  require  it, 
is  important  for  success  in  school  and  in  life? 

Constant  interventions  in  the  flow  of  language, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  have  the  effect  of 
stemming  language  rather  than  improving  it.  Sim¬ 
ply  the  act  of  indicating  to  students,  however 
kindly  or  subtly,  that  their  informal  expression  is 
in  any  way  inferior  to  the  more  formal  language 
of  the  school  can  be  detrimental  to  the  students’ 
perceptions  of  themselves  as  language  learners. 

The  role  of  the  English  teacher  must  be  to  accept 
and  respect  the  language  that  students  bring  to 
school,  while  bringing  them  to  an  awareness  of, 
and  appreciation  for,  all  levels  of  language,  from 
the  ver\'  formal  standard  forms  to  the  very  infor¬ 
mal  non-standard  forms,  all  of  which  exist  in 
the  real  world.  Students  must  discover  the  rich 
language  choices  available  to  them  and  become 
adept  at  making  appropriate  selections.  The 
activities  in  this  section  are  designed  to  en¬ 
hance  students’  control  over  the  many  varieties 
of  language. 


Appropriate  Language 


Students  sometimes  do  not  know  how  to  adjust 
their  language  to  different  situations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  although  they  accept  the  fact  that  certain 
kinds  of  clothing  are  appropriate  for  certain  oc¬ 
casions,  they  fail  to  see  that  language,  too,  is  a 
form  of  behaviour  that  changes  to  suit  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

■  The  teacher  can  begin  by  discussing  with  stu¬ 
dents  how  they  would  dress  and  behave  on  the 
following  occasions:  a  wedding,  a  baseball  game, 
a  beach  party,  a  funeral.  The  teacher  should  ask 
about  such  matters  as  grooming,  posture,  cloth¬ 
ing,  voice,  and  general  demeanour. 

■  The  students  work  in  small  groups  to  produce  a 
skit  on  the  topic  “A  Disastrous  First  Meeting  With 
My  Girlfriend’s/Boyfriend’s  Parents”.  The  parents 
are  very  interested  in  finding  out  about  the  fam¬ 
ily,  schooling,  and  general  background  of  their 
offspring’s  friend,  and  consequently  they  ask 
many  questions,  to  which  the  visitor  responds  in 
increasingly  inappropriate  ways.  For  example: 

Father:  I  hear  your  family  owns  a  large  garage. 

Visitor:  Yeah,  the  ol'  man's  bin  a  grease  monkey  all 

his  life. 

Mother:  Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters? 

Visitor:  I've  got  one  sister  who's  a  goof.  The  old  lady 

thinks  so  too. 

Each  group  then  acts  out  its  skit  for  the  rest  of 
the  class  to  see,  after  which  they  redo  the  skit  so 
that  the  language  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
situation. 


Choosing  Appropriate 

Appropriate  Words  Use  of  Voice 


■  Students  arrange  the  following  groups  of  words 
so  that  the  most  formal  comes  first  and  the  least 
formal  comes  last: 

□  slender,  thin,  skinny,  lank,  spindly 

□  sleuth,  detective,  narc,  investigator,  cop 

□  congregation,  crowd,  mob,  gang,  assembly 

□  intelligent,  bright,  clever,  brainy,  sagacious 

The  teacher  helps  the  class  do  the  first  one.  Then 
they  discuss  the  different  connotations  of  each 
word.  For  example:  Is  it  all  right  to  be  skinny  but 
not  to  be  lank?  Would  you  rather  be  part  of  a 
crowd  or  a  mob? 

■  Each  student  writes  a  short  story  about  a  bank 
robbery,  using  as  many  of  the  informal  words 
from  each  of  the  above  groups  of  words  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  teacher  should  inform  students  that 
the  audience  for  these  stories  will  be  their  class¬ 
mates. 

When  they  hav^e  finished,  the  students  write  an¬ 
other  story  on  the  same  topic,  this  time  using 
the  most  formal  words.  The  audience  this  time  is 
the  judge  who  is  trying  the  case. 

As  a  class,  students  listen  to  a  few  versions  of 
both  the  formal  and  informal  stories.  They  then 
discuss  how  the  choice  of  words  affects  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  event  and  reveals  the  attitude  of  the 
writer  towards  both  the  event  and  the  intended 
audience. 

■  Students  write  short  thank-you  letters  for  the  gift 
of  a  tape-recorder.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  one  of  the  following  as  the  recipient  of 
the  letter: 

□  a  close  friend  who  mov^ed  away 

□  a  grandparent 

□  a  family  friend  whom  they  have  never  met 

They  then  read  the  letters  aloud  and  discuss  how 
they  are  different.  How  do  the  writers  change 
their  styles  and  language  levels  to  suit  the  audi¬ 
ences  for  whom  the  letters  are  intended? 


■  In  pairs,  students  prepare  the  following  skit  and 
perform  it  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Your  neighbour,  a  retired  high  school  principal,  tele¬ 
phones  your  home  to  complain  about  your  dog's 
digging  up  her  prize  roses. 

You  handle  the  situation  in  such  a  way  that  she  de¬ 
cides  not  to  report  the  matter  to  the  police  as  she 
initially  intended  to  do. 

■  As  a  class,  students  discuss  how  telephone  calls 
differ  from  face-to-face  conversations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  face-to-face  situations,  one  can  indicate 
one’s  attitude  by  facial  expressions  and  body 
language.  On  the  telephone  other  indications  of 
feelings,  mood,  and  attitude  are  adopted,  such 

as  tone  of  voice,  choice  of  words,  sympathetic 
noises,  and  so  on. 

Different  Social 
Registers 


Students  are  organized  into  groups  of  two  or 
three,  and  each  group  is  supplied  with  a  tape- 
recorder.  Students  are  then  instructed  to  investi¬ 
gate  how  language  is  used  in  the  real  world  by 
doing  some  first-hand  research,  after  which  they 
will  be  required  to  report  their  findings  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  'They  should  be  informed  that 
the  objective  of  this  exercise  is  to  examine  how 
one  member  of  their  group  changes  his/her  level 
of  language  to  suit  different  situations. 

Students  can  be  given  the  following  instructions: 


■  Record  (with  permission)  about  five  minutes  of 
talk  between  one  member  of  the  group  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  students  in  the  cafeteria.  Ask  the  re¬ 
corders  to  be  inconspicuous  so  that  the  group 
being  recorded  acts  as  naturally  as  possible. 


Record  (with  permission)  about  five  minutes  of 
talk  in  the  classroom  between  the  same  member 
of  the  group  and  the  teacher  and  other  class¬ 
mates. 


■  Record  (with  permission )  the  same  student  con¬ 
versing  at  home  with  his/her  family. 

Each  group  prepares  a  presentation  of  an  edited 
version  of  the  tapes.  Students  should  comment 
on  the  ways  in  which  the  person  being  investi¬ 
gated  adapted  his/her  behaviour,  particularly  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  three  situations. 


Audience  and  Purpose 


Students  retell  a  favourite  Storys  either  from  a 
book,  film,  television  show,  or  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  For  example,  someone  might  wish  to 
retell  the  Storys  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Stu¬ 
dents  write  or  tell  the  Storys  for  a  variety  of  audi¬ 
ences  and  purposes,  such  as  the  following: 

Audience  Purpose 

Kindergarten  pupils  To  delight 

Teenagers  To  amuse 

Judge  To  get  a  conviction 

against  the  wolf 

Police  officers  To  present  facts  objec¬ 

tively 

Language  Forms 


□  wishing  someone  a  happy^  birthday'  {card) 

□  letting  people  know  about  an  upcoming  school 
concert  (poster) 

□  explaining  how  to  make  a  cake  (recipe) 

□  explaining  how  to  repair  a  carburetor  (direc¬ 
tions) 

□  cheering  up  a  friend  (joke) 

Students  choose  one  of  the  stimuli  and  decide  on 
a  form  and  audience  for  short  talks  or  written 
pieces.  In  groups,  they  present  their  choices  and 
the  reasons  for  these  choices  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  whose  task  it  will  be  to  consider  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  choices.  Students  then  complete 
their  chosen  tasks. 

Language 
Used  to  Persuade 


The  Language  of  Advertising 

■  Students  write  down  some  advertising  jingles 
that  they  can  remember.  As  a  class,  they  talk 
about  common  features  in  the  jingles,  such  as 
alliteration,  repetition,  the  use  of  non-standard 
sentences,  and  appeal  to  the  senses.  The  class 
discusses  how  language  can  be  used  to  persuade 
and  how  advertisers  are  probably  the  most 
skilled  persuaders  in  our  society. 


Students  discuss  what  language  forms  they  would 
use  to  respond  to  these  stimuli: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

PBB 


family  of  six  sitting  in  the  living  room  heatedly 
discussing  which  television  show  to  watch  (jday) 
feeling  lonely  (poem ) 

receiving  a  broken  record  from  a  mail-order 
company  (letter) 

being  extremely  angry'  with  someone  you  are 

afraid  to  tell  of  your  anger  (journal) 

being  in  love  and  wanting  every  one  to  know  it 

(song) 

getting  people  to  buy  your  old  bicycle  (adver¬ 
tisement) 

informing  your  employer  that  you  will  be  late  for 
work  ( telephone  call ) 

asking  a  friend  who  is  in  Ontario  to  send  money 
when  your  car  breaks  down  in  Florida  (tele- 
gram ) 


■  In  groups,  students  invent  some  unusual  products 
that  they^  must  persuade  people  to  buy.  Each 
group  is  to  mount  its  own  advertising  campaign, 
which  may  include  television  commercials,  radio 
commercials,  print  commercials  (newspapers, 
journals,  magazines),  and  posters. 

Each  group  presents  its  advertising  campaign  to 
the  class.  After  all  presentations  have  been  made, 
the  class  votes  on  which  product  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  buy.  The  campaign  for  the 
product  that  gets  the  most  votes  has  been  the 
most  persuasive  and,  therefore,  the  most  success¬ 
ful. 


Language  Study 


The  Language  of  Politics 

■  Students  should  become  involved  in  examining 
another  powerful  persuasive  force  in  our  society: 
the  language  of  politics.  They  can  do  this  by 
reading  copies  of  speeches,  reports  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  literature  sent  out  during  political 
campaigns.  They  can  also  watch  television  and, 

if  possible,  attend  candidates’  meetings.  After  they 
have  engaged  in  reading,  viewing,  and  discussing, 
they  should  focus  their  attention  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  language  used  by  many  politicians. 

■  Students  collect  lists  of  frequently  used  words, 
phrases,  and  slogans  (e.g.,/ree,  equal,  democ¬ 
racy^.  As  a  class  they  discuss  what  each  means. 

■  Students  summarize  the  content  of  a  speech, 
eliminating  meaningless  or  general  words  and 
phrases.  They  then  discuss  what  is  left. 

■  Students  write  down  what  each  of  these  words 
means  to  them:  democracy,  communism, 
fascism,  socialism,  capitalism.  They  then  write 
down  what  they  think  students  in  socialist 
countries  think  these  words  mean. 

Non-Literal  Language 


Non-literal  uses  of  language  can  sometimes  mys¬ 
tify  students.  Because  metaphor,  allusion,  and 
idiom  are  constantly  present  in  both  everyday 
and  literar}'^  uses  of  language,  it  is  important  that 
students  develop  some  understanding  of  non¬ 
literal  uses  of  language. 

■  The  teacher  puts  some  statements  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  that  can  be  “translated”  into  common 


idioms  and  asks  students  how  they  can  say  the 
same  thing  in  a  more  vivid  way.  For  example: 


Statement 

Its  raining  heavily. 

That  dangerous  person 
is  pretending  to  be 
harmless. 

Avoid  stirring  up 
trouble. 

They  overworked. 

She’s  in  favour  with 
the  teacher. 


Idiom 

Its  raining  cats  and 
dogs. 

That  person  is  a  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing. 

Let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

They  burned  the  can¬ 
dle  at  both  ends. 

She’s  in  the  teacher’s 
good  books. 


Students  then  take  turns  writing  idioms  on  the 
chalkboard  and  explaining  what  they  mean. 


■  During  the  course  of  one  week,  students  collect 
examples  of  what  appear  to  be  idiosyncratic 
uses  of  English  (“All  hands  on  deck,”  “She’s  wet 
behind  the  ears,”  “They  had  a  falling-out,”  “He’s 
chicken,”  “She  bombed  out,”  “He’s  out  to 
lunch”).  At  the  end  of  the  week,  they  form  small 
groups  to  create  cartoons  based  on  some  of 
their  collected  expressions.  The  cartoons  are 
then  put  on  display. 


Experience  suggests  that  some  students  consider 
themselves  failures  when  it  comes  to  reading. 
They  perceive  themselves  as  non-readers  and 
often  approach  reading  with  feelings  of  fear,  frus¬ 
tration,  and  inadequacy. 

Because  self-concept  and  success  in  reading  are 
so  closely  related,  an  effective  reading  program 
must  ensure  that  students  learn  to  see  themselves 
as  the  natural  readers  they  really  are.  Virtually 
all  students  who  reach  Grade  7  can  read  to  some 
degree.  Their  abilities  may  var\'  widely,  but  most 
can  and  do  read,  and  want  to  become  fluent 
readers. 

An  effective  reading  program  should: 

□  reinforce  througli  reading  a  positive  self-image  in 
students.  Teachers  must  believe  and  convey  the 
belief  that  each  student  has  the  ability  to  read 
and  can  learn  to  enjoy  reading; 

□  ensure  that  students  read  extensively.  Students 
learn  to  be  good  readers  by  reading  widely  and 
often.  It  is  imperative  that  students  be  given 
adequate  class  time  to  read  a  variety  of  materials, 
frequently  of  their  own  choosing,  for  many  pur¬ 
poses; 

□  start  at  the  student’s  level.  Reading  is  a  develop¬ 
mental  process  that  proceeds  at  different  rates 
for  individual  students.  Students  experience  suc¬ 
cess  and  make  progress  only  when  reading  mate¬ 
rials  and  instruction  are  appropriate  to  their 
existing  levels  of  functioning; 

□  provide  a  non-threatening  reading  environment. 
Students  must  be  helped  to  feel  secure  in  any 
reading  situation.  When  students  are  asked  to 
read  aloud  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  taking 

a  part  in  a  play,  reading  a  piece  they  have  written, 
sharing  a  favourite  poem  with  their  peers,  or 
reading  a  passage  from  a  book  in  order  to  prove 
a  point,  it  is  important  that  they  be  given  some 
opportunity  to  prepare.  In  a  non-threatening 
reading  environment,  students  have  the  freedom 
to  make  errors,  take  risks,  and  correct  them¬ 
selves  without  fear  of  failure  or  ridicule; 


□  make  use  of  reading.  Students  must  be  led  to  set 
their  own  purposes  for  reading,  such  as  enjoy¬ 
ment,  discovery,  acquisition  of  knowledge,  explo¬ 
ration  of  values,  and  extension  of  experiences. 
Instruction  that  consists  merely  of  isolated  drill 
work,  comprehension  quizzes,  and  workbook 
exercises  results  in  less  reading,  not  more,  and 
tends  to  reinforce  some  students’  erroneous  per¬ 
ceptions  of  themselves  as  non-readers.  Students 
who  see  the  act  of  reading  not  as  a  means  of 
gaining  meaning  but  only  as  a  narrow  search  for 
right  answers  come  to  consider  reading  as  an 
arduous,  mechanical  activity,  devoid  of  purpose; 

□  provide  appropriate  reading  materials.  Most 
school  libraries  have  acquired  many  materials 
that  are  suitable  for  use  in  basic-level  courses. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  search  out 
reading  materials  in  the  librar}'.  In  addition, 
teachers  should  establish  reading  centres  in  the 
language  arts/English  classroom.  Reading  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  attractively  displayed  and  should 
acknowledge  Canada’s  many  cultures  and  races. 

Materials  in  the  reading  centre  should  include 
the  following: 

□  paperback  novels 

□  anthologies  of  stories,  essays,  and  poetry 

□  non-fiction  materials  drawn  from  a  variety^  of 
disciplines 

□  pamphlets 

□  brochures 

□  teacher-made  and  pupil-made  materials 

□  comics 

□  magazines 

□  newspapers 

□  non-print  media 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  read  fre¬ 
quently,  voice  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  recom¬ 
mend  titles  to  others. 

An  effective  reading  program  should  include 
wide  independent  reading,  in-depth  study  in 
small  groups,  and  individualized  reading  with 
frequent  teacher  intervention  to  ascertain  prog¬ 
ress  and  to  modify  the  program.  The  suggestions 
outlined  in  this  section  can  be  used  with  short 
stories,  novels,  poetry,  plays,  essays,  and  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles. 


•  Sec  also  Ontario,  Ministr>'  of  Education,  Reading, 
C.urriculum  Ideas  for  Teachers  (Toronto:  Ministry'  of 
Education,  Ontario,  19"9). 


Reading  Aloud 
to  Students 


One  of  the  most  effective  ways  for  a  teacher  to 
help  students  to  read  and  to  enjoy  reading  is  for 
him/her  to  read  aloud  to  them  as  frequently  as 
possible.  Students  who  are  struggling  with  read¬ 
ing  themselves  must  be  made  aware  that  reading 
is  a  search  for  meaning  rather  than  mere  decod¬ 
ing.  The  practice  of  reading  to  students  on  a 
regular  basis  extends  the  students’  language  base 
through  their  exposure  to  syntax  and  vocabularA' 
not  usually  heard  in  casual  conversation. 

By  reading  aloud  selections  that  are  above  the 
independent  reading  levels  of  students,  teachers 
can  widen  the  scope  of  materials  accessible  to 
reluctant  readers  and  contribute  substantially  to 
the  development  of  their  listening  skills,  values, 
imagination,  and  control  of  language. 

Personal  Reading 


A  period  of  sustained  silent  reading  is  a  time  in 
which  ever\^one  in  the  class,  including  the 
teacher,  reads  self-selected  materials  silently  and 
without  interruption  for  a  fixed  length  of  time. 

(A  timer  out  of  sight  of  the  students  may  avoid 
the  problem  of  clock  watching. ) 

ITie  following  strategies  may  help  teachers  and 
students  to  introduce,  implement,  and  maintain  a 
successful  personal  reading  program,  either  as 
part  of  the  English  curriculum  or  as  a  school-wide 
effort. 

■  A  mini-advertising  campaign  can  be  conducted  to 
generate  enthusiasm  and  to  inform  students  and 
staff  members  about  the  program.  Publicity  pos¬ 
ters  displayed  in  classrooms  and  corridors  arouse 
interest,  as  do  humorous  skits,  jingles,  or  songs 
delivered  over  the  P.A.  svstem. 


■  Parents,  students,  and  other  teachers  can  be  in¬ 
volved  in  selecting  reading  materials.  As  well 
as  paperback  novels,  newspapers,  and  antholo¬ 
gies,  magazines  about  motorcycles,  hunting,  fash¬ 
ion,  hot  rods,  and  mechanics  are  needed  for 
students  who  cannot  initially  sustain  interest  in  a 
novel  or  short  story  .  When  students  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  organization  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  program,  they  have  a  greater  com¬ 
mitment  to  its  success. 

■  The  reading  program  should  begin  with  a  short 
period  of  time  for  reading,  perhaps  five  minutes; 
the  time  period  is  lengthened  gradually  as  stu¬ 
dents  become  familiar  with  the  routines  and  ex¬ 
pectations  and  indicate  a  desire  to  continue 
reading. 

■  The  teacher  should  provide  a  model  for  students. 
Students  learn  that  reading  is  respected  and  val¬ 
ued  when  teachers  read  with  them.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  have  rarely  seen  an  adult  read  a  book. 

■  No  reports,  follow-up  activities,  or  records  of  any 
kind  should  be  required.  Students  learn  to  trust 
themselves  and  see  themselves  as  readers  when 
they  feel  trusted  by  the  teacher.  Discussions 
about  books  flow  naturally  when  reading  be¬ 
comes  habitual  and  enjoyable. 

■  Parents  can  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  reading  program  and  to  discuss  their  read¬ 
ing  interests.  When  students  see  their  parents 
engrossed  in  a  good  book  or  article,  they  see  evi¬ 
dence  that  reading  is  valued,  not  only  by  the 
school,  but  also  by  the  home. 

■  Teachers  can  maintain  student  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  by: 

□  starting  a  student  book  club; 

□  encouraging  book  swapping; 

□  allowing  volunteers  to  give  book  talks  and  book 
reviews  over  the  P.A.; 

□  circulating  newspapers  produced  by  students  and 
staff  in  which  titles  are  reviewed  and  recom¬ 
mended; 

□  inviting  speakers  and  authors  into  the  classroom 
to  talk  to  students  and  to  answer  their  questions; 

□  inviting  other  teachers  with  particular  reading 
interests  to  discuss  them  with  students. 
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Individualized 

Reading 


In  an  individualized  reading  program,  students 
select  books  from  a  wide  range  of  materials  that 
are  initially  provided  by  the  teacher.  They  are 
encouraged  to  read  at  a  comfortable  pace  for  a 
given  block  of  time.  Through  conferences  with 
the  teacher,  students  are  encouraged  to  talk 
about  what  they  have  read.  Follow-up  activities 
are  designed  to  provide  a  format  for  feedback 
and  evaluation. 

To  implement  an  individualized  reading  program, 
the  teacher  can: 

■  prepare  a  classroom  display  of  materials  available 
for  reading; 

■  give  a  brief  oral  introduction  for  each  book  ( or 
invite  the  school  librarian  to  give  short  book 
talks),  pointing  out  its  specific  characteristics,  in¬ 
cluding  level  of  difficulty.  This  introductory  ac¬ 
tivity  helps  weaker  students  to  select  appropriate 
books  and  motivates  better  readers  to  tackle 
more  challenging  materials; 

■  allow  students  to  browse  and  select  books  that 
they  wish  to  read.  If  students  find  that  they  have 
chosen  a  book  that  is  unsuitable  or  unappealing, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  choose  another; 

■  meet  with  students  individually  to  discuss  what 
they  have  read.  Conferences  should  be  informal, 
conversational,  and  non-threatening.  During  a 
typical  conference,  the  teacher  and  student  may 
discuss  topics  suggested  by  questions  such  as 
the  following: 

□  WTiat  made  you  select  this  book? 

□  What  is  it  about? 

□  VCTio’s  telling  the  story  ? 

□  VCTiat  is  your  favourite  part  of  the  book  so  far? 

□  VCTiat  are  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  main 
character? 

□  How  does  he/she  solve  these  problems? 

□  Whom  do  you  admire  most  in  the  novel? 

□  Are  you  having  any  problems  understanding  the 
book? 


□  What  could  I  learn  from  reading  this  book? 

□  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

□  Would  you  prepare  a  short  passage  to  read  aloud 
to  me? 

Personal  conversations  with  students  about  their 
responses  to  what  they  have  read  provide  excel¬ 
lent  sources  of  information  for  teachers  to  use 
not  only  in  assessing  the  reading  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  students  but  also  in  planning  for 
subsequent  instruction. 

In  addition  to  student-teacher  conferences,  activ¬ 
ities  such  as  the  following  permit  students  to 
respond  to  their  reading  in  many  creative  and 
original  ways.  Teachers  may  wish  to  mount  and 
laminate  these  suggestions  on  pieces  of  Bristol 
board  and  allow  students  to  select  appropriate 
assignments  when  they  complete  their  reading: 

■  Compose  ten  thought-provoking  questions  based 

on  your  book  as  a  whole.  If  another  student  in  j 

the  class  has  read  the  same  book,  you  may  wish 
to  exchange  questions  and  answer  each  other’s.  i 

■  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  dislikes  reading  j 

intensely,  advising  him/her  to  read  your  novel.  j 

■  Design  a  poster  for  your  book.  ! 

■  Write  an  additional  chapter  for  your  book, 

telling  about  the  further  adventures  of  the  main  i 

character.  i 

I 
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■  Write  a  dialogue  that  might  take  place  between  a  j 

newspaper  reporter  and  one  of  the  characters 

in  your  book. 

■  Write  a  poem  or  a  song  based  on  an  incident, 
character,  or  theme  in  your  book. 

■  Prepare  a  series  of  original  photographs  or  pic¬ 
tures  from  magazines  that  effectively  captures 
selected  moments  in  your  book.  Mount  the  pho¬ 
tographs  on  Bristol  board  and  label  them  with 
printed  captions  or  snatches  of  dialogue  taken 
from  the  book. 
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■  Give  an  oral  book  review  to  a  small  group  or  to 
the  whole  class. 

■  Design  a  collage  of  poetry ,  songs,  and  pictures  to 
illustrate  some  important  aspect  of  your  book. 

■  Dramatize  the  most  exciting  part  of  your  book. 

Guided  Reading 


Guided  reading  is  a  way  of  helping  students  to 
read  and  think  in  depth.  In  interpreting  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  written  material,  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  react  honestly,  search  for  meaning,  make 
comparisons,  draw  conclusions,  and  discover 
new  insights.  In  other  words,  they  learn  to  read 
reflectiv^ely,  thoughtfully,  and  critically. 

An  efifectiv  e  way  of  helping  students  who  are 
word-for-word  readers  to  get  meaning  from  the 
text  is  to  use  cloze  procedures  for  instructional 
purposes.  The  word  “cloze”  is  derived  from  “clo¬ 
sure”  and  refers  to  the  tendency  to  complete 
an  unfinished  pattern.  In  a  cloze  passage,  words 
are  deleted,  and  students  are  required  to  use 
context  clues  as  well  as  prior  knowledge,  both 
experiential  and  linguistic,  to  supply  the  deleted 
words. 

Cloze  has  many  possibilities  as  a  technique  for 
teaching  reading  and  for  matching  readers  and 
materials.  More  complete  explanations  of  cloze 
and  its  uses  in  the  classroom  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  following  publications; 

□  Ontario,  Ministry^  of  Education,  Matching  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Reading  Materials  (Toronto:  Ministry^ 
of  Education,  Ontario,  1980); 

□  Ontario,  Ministry'  of  Education,  Using  Modified 
Cloze  Procedure:  A  Supplement  to  English  I,  On¬ 
tario  Assessfnent  Instrument  Pool,  Review  and 
Evaluation  Bulletin,  v'ol.  3,  no.  5  (Toronto:  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education,  Ontario,  1 982 ). 

The  following  general  strategies  provide  way's  for 
teachers  to  motivate  reluctant  readers  and  lead 
them  to  perceiv'e  all  kinds  of  literature  as  rele¬ 
vant,  enjoyable,  and  worthwhile. 


Prereading  Activities 

Before  students  read,  they  need  help  in  relating 
the  ideas  in  a  selection  to  their  own  experiences, 
in  anticipating  and  predicting  meaning,  and  in 
setting  purposes  for  reading.  The  following  are 
some  ways  for  teachers  to  prov'ide  students  with 
such  help: 

■  The  teacher  can  provide  a  context  into  which 
students  can  place  ev  ents,  or  pose  open-ended 
discussion  questions  designed  to  elicit  students’ 
opinions  about  issues,  themes,  or  conflicts  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  selection. 

■  The  teacher  can  show  students  how  to  examine 
illustrations  and  scan  chapter  headings  and  titles 
so  that  they  are  able  to  predict  the  nature  of 
settings,  conflicts,  or  characters. 

■  Students  can  be  asked  to  read  another  selection 
or  news  item  related  to  the  piece  being  studied. 

■  Students  can  view  films  or  play'  recordings  of 
songs  that  are  thematically  linked  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  being  studied. 

■  The  teacher  can  provide  useful  background  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  author  and  discuss  the  setting 
and  mood  of  a  selection. 

■  Students  can  brainstorm  ideas  about  a  point  or 
problem  raised  in  the  selection  being  studied. 
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Reading  a  Selection 

llie  reading  of  a  selection  may  be  approached  in 
a  number  of  different  ways.  Often  the  teacher 
will  read  the  entire  selection  aloud.  Far  from 
spoon-feeding  students,  this  method  develops 
critical  listening  skills  and  helps  poor  readers 
overcome  many  reading  obstacles.  An  especially 
difficult  piece,  or  one  laden  with  descriptive 
passages,  can  come  alive  when  read  well  orally. 
Moreover,  students  can  participate  intelligently  in 
spirited  discussions  when  difficult  passages  are 
read  to  them. 

Another  approach  that  can  be  used  successfully 
is  one  in  which  the  teacher  begins  reading  aloud, 
stops  at  a  strategic  point  in  the  selection,  and 
asks  students  to  predict  what  might  happen  next. 
Reasonable  predictions  should  be  welcomed,  as 
they  are  often  indications  that  students  are  com¬ 
prehending  well.  The  teacher  might  then  ask 
students  to  complete  the  reading  silently. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  students  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  read  entire  selections  or  pieces  of  liter¬ 
ature  silently. 

A  variety  of  approaches  works  well,  and  in  some 
instances  a  combination  of  the  three  approaches 
discussed  is  appropriate. 

Anticipating  Difficulties  With 
Vocabular}^ 

Students  have  a  listening  vocabulary  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  their  reading  vocabulary.  When  these  stu¬ 
dents  encounter  unfamiliar  words  in  a  reading 
selection,  there  is  considerable  merit  in  leading 
them  to  use  context  clues  and  word  analysis 
to  derive  meaning.  Having  students  look  up 
words  in  the  dictionary^  as  they  read  is  usually  a 
fruitless  exercise  that  leads  to  a  loss  of  overall 
meaning.  In  many  cases  incompletely  understood 
words  do  not  obscure  meaning  in  any  serious 
way^  and  can  often  safely  be  passed  over  in  the 
interests  of  fluency. 


Post-Reading  Discussion 

After  students  have  read  a  selection,  they  need 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  reactions,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  one  another’s  ideas,  and  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  and  extend  various  interpretations.  The 
provision  of  many  opportunities  for  purposeful 
talk  will  give  students  a  variety  of  audiences 
for  their  ideas  and  will  motivate  reticent  students 
to  interact  with  their  peers. 

Teachers  want  to  know  whether  or  not  students 
have  understood  what  they  have  read.  However, 
many  students  resent  completing  comprehension 
quizzes  and  writing  answers  to  content-based 
questions.  Such  questions  and  activities  are  often 
not  sufficiently  open-ended  to  allow  students  to 
become  personally  involved.  A  post-reading  dis¬ 
cussion  can  help  teachers  to  determine  whether 
or  not  students  have  actually  understood  what 
they  have  read  and  still  allow  students  to  respond 
emotionally  and  reflectively  to  a  selection. 

The  questions  used  to  generate  a  post-reading 
discussion  should  encourage  students  to  do  more 
than  recall  facts.  When  teachers  and  students 
work  together  to  develop  questions  and  activities 
that  promote  higher-level  thinking,  students  learn 
to  become  critical  readers.  They  learn  to  weigh 
their  own  interpretations  against  those  of  others 
and  come  to  understand  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  of  responding  to  a  piece  of  literature. 
Open-ended  questions  that  ask  students  to  syn¬ 
thesize,  interpret,  assess,  hypothesize,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  are  not  only  tests  of  knowledge  but  also 
opportunities  to  learn. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  open-ended 
questions  that  promote  higher-level  thinking; 

□  Why  is _  such  a  popular 

short  story? 

□  Why  is  there  such  hatred  between _ 

and _ ? 

□  What  caused _  to 

_ ? 

□  What  was _  ’s  real  opin¬ 
ion  of _ ? 

□  What  would  have  happened  if _ ? 

□  If  you  were _  ,  what 

would  you  have  done? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

The  purpose  of  follow-up  activities  is  to  allow 
students  to  express  their  perceptions  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  in  a  fashion  that  promotes  imagination  and 
thinking  and  extends  various  language  skills.  Ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  designed  to  appeal  to  a  great 
variety  of  abilities  and  interests.  As  well  as  re¬ 
sponding  to  questions  composed  by  the  teacher, 
students  should  have  opportunities  to  engage 
in  activities  such  as  the  following; 

□  writing  a  letter  in  which  they  give  advice  to  a 
character  in  the  selection; 

□  creating  a  collage  in  which  they  express  the 
theme  or  themes  in  the  selection; 

□  writing  an  additional  chapter  for  the  selection; 

□  designing  a  poster  or  book  jacket  to  advertise 
their  book; 

□  preparing  a  “review  package”  to  spark  other  stu¬ 
dents’  interests  in  the  selection  they  have  read; 

□  preparing  a  brief  television  script  based  on  one 
chapter  or  scene  in  the  book; 

□  composing  a  crossword  puzzle  based  on  the 
characters  and  events  in  the  selection; 

□  composing  a  telegram,  giving  the  essence  of  the 
selection  in  fifteen  words,  and  then  expanding 
the  telegram  into  a  hundred-word  night  letter; 

□  preparing  a  collection  of  poetr\^  based  on  the 
theme  explored  in  the  selection; 

□  developing  a  comic  strip  to  illustrate  the  actions 
taken  by  the  main  character  in  the  selection; 

□  writing  three  journal  entries  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  character  in  the  selection; 

□  describing  three  or  four  important  decisions 
made  by  a  character  in  the  book. 

Many  of  the  activities  suggested  above  allow 
learners  to  experience  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  and  to  reveal  their  comprehension  and 
experience  of  reading  in  creative  and  innovative 
ways. 
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One  approach  to  learning  that  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  basic-level  courses  is  the  the¬ 
matic  unit.  A  thematic  unit  naturally  integrates  all 
learning  materials,  instruction,  and  activities  with 
a  central  theme  that  is  important  to  the  group 
(e.g.,  war,  friendship,  survival,  old  age).  The  lan¬ 
guage  activities  in  a  given  unit  serve  not  only 
to  build  skills  but  also  to  help  students  make  im¬ 
portant  links  between  existing  knowledge  and 
new  information.  As  students  explore  a  theme, 
they  not  only  verbalize  their  feelings  and  values 
but  also  develop  a  context  for  new  information 
and  future  learning. 

A  thematic  unit  can  be  designed  to  appeal  to  and 
involve  students  of  var^ung  abilities  and  back¬ 
grounds.  When  students  suggest  activities  and 
contribute  materials  as  the  unit  progresses,  the 
learning  process  becomes  personal,  and  students’ 
self-concepts  are  raised. 

The  Autobiographical 
Scrapbook 


Autobiographical  writing  encourages  students  to 
express  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings  and  is 
an  effective  way  to  encourage  a  positive  self-image 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  personal 
writing  in  students.  However,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  writing  of  autobiographies  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  it  is 
better  if  it  is  postponed  until  a  good  rapport  has 
been  established  between  students  and  the 
teacher.  Only  when  students  feel  secure  enough 
to  reveal  details  about  themselves  will  they  enjoy 
this  project.  Teachers  can  help  develop  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  sharing  if  they  too 
share  their  own  experiences  and  feelings  with 
students  by  writing  autobiographies. 

Some  students  may  be  hesitant  about  revealing 
personal  information.  As  in  the  case  of  journal 
writing,  teachers  should  assure  students  that  their 
autobiographies  will  not  be  shared  without  their 
permission.  In  a  few  cases  students  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  this  task  and  may  choose  to  write  a 
biography  of  such  people  as  a  best  friend,  a  sports 
hero,  or  a  media  personality. 


Keeping  a  scrapbook  allows  students  to  write 
about  themselves  and  to  illustrate  their  writing 
with  photographs,  captions,  drawings,  and 
magazine  clippings.  Teachers  should  evaluate 
holistically  students’  efforts  in  producing  autobio¬ 
graphies  and  praise  their  organization,  creativity, 
and  originality.  Students  generally  take  great  de¬ 
light  in  their  completed  scrapbooks  and  cherish 
them  for  years.  For  this  reason  spelling,  grammar, 
and  usage  errors  should  not  be  marked  on  the 
final  product,  although  suggestions  for  revision 
and  proofreading  may  be  made  during  the  draft 
stages.  Any  comments  or  grades  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  attached  to  the  auto¬ 
biographies  when  they  are  returned  to  the 
students.  The  teacher  mav  wish  to  outline  with 
the  class  a  sequence  of  chapters,  such  as  the 
sample  that  follows.  Students,  of  course,  can  also 
add,  omit,  or  substitute  chapter  headings.  The 
following  sample  instructions  outline  ideas  for 
seventeen  chapters.  However,  it  is  important  that 
students  not  be  forced  to  do  all  of  them. 

■  Cover.  Prepare  a  cover  of  your  own  design.  You 
may  include  an  original  title  and  photographs 
or  captions.  Or  you  may  make  a  collage  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  words,  pictures,  and  captions  that  you 
feel  are  representative  of  you  and  pasting  these 
onto  your  cover. 

■  Chapter  I:  I  Want  to  Be  Me.  Include  photographs 
of  yourself.  These  may  be  recent  ones  or  even 
baby  pictures.  Mention  your  name,  date,  and 
place  of  birth. 

■  Chapter  2:  In  the  Beginning.  Tell  as  much  as  you 
can  about  your  life  as  a  preschool  child.  Write 
about  funny  events,  sad  incidents,  crazy  thoughts 
you  had,  or  things  that  frightened  you. 

■  Chapter  3-  School  Days,  School  Days,  Dear  Old 
Golden  Rale  Days.  Write  about  your  first  day 
at  school.  Also  describe  your  feelings  about 
school,  from  Kindergarten  to  the  present.  Include 
one  or  two  school  pictures  and  describe  prizes 
you  won,  sports  events  in  which  you  participated, 
and  favourite  teachers. 

■  Chapter  4:  We  Are  a  Part  of  Every'  Person.  Find 
and  describe  photographs  of  family  members  and 
friends  (especially  your  best  friend).  Remember 
to  discuss  the  special  relationships,  past  and 
present,  in  your  life. 
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■  Chapter  5:  You  Light  Up  My  Life.  Describe  the 
most  important  person  or  thing  in  your  life.  In¬ 
clude  pictures,  if  they  are  available. 

■  Chapter  6:  Llelp!  I  Need  Somebody.  Write  about 
the  person  who  has  helped  you  the  most,  or  who 
has  been  most  influential  in  shaping  your  life. 
Explain  how  this  person  has  helped  you. 

■  Chapter  7;  I  Am  Me  —  A  Unique  Person,  Unlike 
All  Others.  Describe  your  own  personality:  your 
strengths,  weaknesses,  moods,  opinions,  and  be¬ 
liefs.  Think  of  a  way  to  describe  the  “private  you” 
that  nobody  knows. 

■  Chapter  8:  Feelings,  Nothing  More  Than  Feelings. 
Complete  the  following  statements  or  make  up 
your  own  and  illustrate  them  with  pictures  or 
clippings: 

□  Happiness  is 

□  Insecurity  is . 

□  Life  is - 

□  Anger  is - 

□  Friendship  is 

□  Honesty  is  — 

□  Fear  is - 

□  Hope  is - 

■  Chapter  9:  Things  I  Love  to  Do.  Describe  your 
hobbies,  jobs,  and  the  activities  you  enjoy  in  your 
leisure  time.  What  are  your  favourite  forms  of 
entertainment? 

■  Chapter  10:  Pet  Peeves.  Talk  about  things  that 
bug  or  annoy  you,  or  things  you  can  definitely 
do  without. 

■  Chapter  11: 1  Like  You-  1  Like  You  Not.  Discuss 
types  of  people  you  admire  and  others  you 
dislike.  Give  reasons  for  your  likes  and  dislikes. 

■  Chapter  12:  Fd  Like  to  Change  the  World.  What 
worries  you  the  most?  Pollution?  Jobs?  Poverty? 
Phoniness?  What  would  you  change  in 

this  world  if  you  had  the  opportunity? 

■  Chapter  I  f  Oops!  I  Goofed!  Tell  about  the 
meanest,  silliest,  stupidest,  or  funniest  thing 
you’ve  ever  done.  Be  sure  to  include  as  much 
background  description  as  you  possibly  can. 

Make  your  story'  come  alive. 


■  Chapter  14:  The  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life. 
Describe  the  happiest  moment  in  your  life.  Share 
a  special  time  or  joyous  occasion.  What  made 

it  memorable?  Who  was  involved?  What  hap¬ 
pened?  How  did  you  feel? 

■  Chapter  15: 1  Wonder  What  I’ll  Do?  What  do 
you  want  to  do  when  you  finish  school?  Describe 
the  type  of  career  you  would  like  to  have. 

■  Chapter  16:  Around  the  World.  Describe  trips 
you’ve  taken,  places  you’ve  visited,  or  places  you 
would  like  to  visit  in  the  future.  Describe  your 
“dream  vacation”. 

■  Chapter  1 7:  Catch  a  Falling  Star  and  Put  It  in 
Your  Pocket.  What  are  your  hopes  or  dreams  or 
ambitions?  What  would  you  love  to  do  or  be  if 
you  could? 

Biography  Scrapbooks 


A  natural  extension  of  the  autobiographical 
scrapbook  is  the  biography.  The  teacher,  with 
the  class,  should  create  a  list  of  about  ten  ques¬ 
tions  that  students  may  ask  one  another.  Students 
then  pair  up,  interview  each  other,  and  compile 
a  scrapbook  that  includes  written  material, 
photographs,  and  mementos.  At  the  end  of  the 
project,  each  student  presents  a  scrapbook  to 
his/her  partner  and,  in  turn,  receives  one. 


“To  Everything  There 
Is  a  Season”: 

A  Unit  on  Old  Age 


Within  the  next  quarter  century^  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  population  will  consist  of  citizens 
sixty  -five  years  of  age  and  older.  As  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  old  people  grows,  their  hardships  and 
problems  are  ones  that  must  increasingly  concern 
us.  Specifically,  we  need  to  begin  assessing  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  dissolving  many  of  the 
my  ths  and  stereotypes  associated  with  old  age. 

This  unit  on  growing  old  is  designed  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  some  of  the  problems  and  joys  of 
the  elderly.  Old  age  has  its  pleasures  and  conso¬ 
lations,  and  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  make 
students  aware  of  the  positive,  productive  lives 
that  many  old  people  enjoy.  The  picture 
presented  to  students  should,  at  all  times,  be 
a  balanced  one.  The  following  are  some 
suggested  activities: 

■  Students  complete  the  following  statements: 

□  Old  people  are _ 

□  Whenever  I  see  an  old  person,  1 _ 

□  Old  people  walk _ 

□  Most  old  people  eat _ 

□  The  lives  of  the  elderly  are _ 

□  In  their  spare  time,  old  people _ 

□  Old  people  are  unable  to _ 

□  Old  people  tend  to  hate _ 

□  When  a  woman  grows  old,  she _ 

□  When  a  man  grows  old,  he _ 

□  Old  people  need _ 

□  When  most  old  people  talk,  they _ 

□  Being  old  must  be _ 

□  When  old  people  are  alone,  they _ 

□  When  old  people  tell  stories,  they _ 

□  When  I  grow  old.  I’ll  probably _ 

□  Most  old  people  laugh  at _ 

□  Most  old  people  wear _ 

□  Old  people  have  trouble  with _ 

□  VC’hen  I’m  with  an  old  person,  I _ 


When  the  statements  have  been  completed,  stu¬ 
dents  can  work  in  small  groups  to  share  their 
responses  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  their  atti¬ 
tudes.  Teachers  may  ask  each  group  to  record 
those  sentences  that  were  completed  in  the  same 
way  by  two  or  more  students. 

Students  then  hold  a  discussion  on  the  stereoty  p¬ 
ing  of  old  people  based  on  questions  such  as 
the  following: 

□  What  are  some  of  the  stereoty  pes  we  have 
about  old  people? 

□  Are  these  descriptions  true  of  all  old  people? 
(Several  descriptions  should  be  discussed  in 
detail.) 

□  Could  any  of  these  responses  be  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  adolescents?  Which  ones? 

□  What  is  the  danger  of  stereoty  ping  old  people? 
What  do  we  have  to  lose? 

■  The  teacher  plays  the  Beatles’  recording  of 
“When  I’m  Sixty-four”.  Students  write  either  a 
poem  or  a  prose  composition  based  on  the  title 
of  the  song. 

■  Students  read  and  discuss  sev’^cral  poetry  and 
prose  selections  that  explore  a  range  of  attitudes 
towards  aging  and  the  elderly. 

■  Students  work  in  groups  to  respond  to  one  of 
the  following  situations: 

□  You  are  the  owner  of  a  small,  non-unionized  firm. 
In  recent  months  business  has  been  slack,  and 
you  find  yourself  faced  with  the  task  of  laying  off 
one  of  your  two  machine  operators: 

a)  Mr.  Kermali  is  seventy-two.  He  has  provided 
your  company  with  many  years  of  loyal  and 
outstanding  service,  and  continues  to  perform 
well. 

b)  Mr.  Brandon  is  thirty'-two.  Since  he  joined 
your  firm  two  years  ago,  he  has  performed 
adequately  in  every  respect.  Occasionally,  his 
ideas  have  saved  you  money. 

Whom  would  you  lay  ofif?  Explain  your  decision 
carefully. 

□  You  are  the  owner  of  a  small  bakery.  Business 
has  been  good  in  recent  months,  and  you  have 
decided  to  hire  additional  sales  help.  Two  w  omen 
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apply  for  the  position  advertised: 

a)  Siu  Chan  is  nineteen  years  old.  She  is  a  high 
sehool  graduate  with  no  previous  work  expe¬ 
rience  but  is  eager  to  begin  her  first  full¬ 
time  position. 

b)  Molly  Hardcastle  is  sixty-two  years  old  and  is 
well  groomed.  She  has  a  Grade  8  education 
and  twenty-five  years’  experience  as  a  sales¬ 
person  in  a  bakery. 

Whom  would  you  hire?  Give  reasons  to  support 
your  decision. 

□  You  are  the  personnel  manager  of  a  small  insur¬ 
ance  company.  Jean-Paul  Dupuis,  sixty-one  years 
old,  has  been  a  salesman  with  your  firm  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  In  his  youth  he  broke  sales 
records  and  managed,  because  of  his  confident 
manner  and  aggressive  sales  tactics,  to  bring  in 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  business.  Since 
the  death  of  his  w  ife  one  year  ago,  however,  Mr. 
Dupuis  has  sold  ver}-^  little.  Although  Mr.  Dupuis 
is  only  a  few  years  away  from  retirement,  the 
other  salespeople  in  the  company  are  beginning 
to  complain.  They  grumble  that  Dupuis  is  no 
longer  “pulling  his  weight”  and  should  be  let  go. 
You  do  not  want  to  be  thought  of  as  one  who 
tolerates  slackers,  but  vou  feel  sorrv  for  Mr.  Du- 
puis.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Explain  fully. 

■  Students  view  and  discuss  several  of  the  following 
films: 

n  At  99  —  A  Portrait  of  Louise  Tandy  March.  Viking 
Films,  1974.  16  mm,  colour,  24  min. 

□  Close  Harmony.  Marlin  Motion  Pictures,  1981. 

16  mm,  colour,  30  min. 

□  Leo  Beuerman.  International  Tele-Film  Enter¬ 
prises,  1970.  16  mm,  colour,  13  min. 

n  Nahanni.  National  Film  Board,  1962.  16  mm, 
colour,  18  min. 

□  One  Old  Man.  Gordon  Watt  Films,  1974.  16  mm, 
colour,  10  min. 

nPeege.  International  Tele-Film  Enterprises,  1974. 
16  mm,  colour,  28  min. 

□  The  String  Bean.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1970. 

16  mm,  b/w,  17  min. 

□  The  Violin.  Marlin  Motion  Pictures,  1972. 

16  mm,  colour,  25  min. 

□  When  Parents  Grow  Old.  Marlin  Motion  Pictures, 
1976.  16  mm,  colour,  15  min. 

□  Where  Mrs.  Whally  Lives.  National  Film  Board, 
1966.  16  mm,  colour,  27  min. 


□  Who  Cares?  International  Tele-Film  Enterprises, 
1969.  16  mm,  colour,  12  min. 

□  Wilf.  National  Film  Board,  1968.  16  mm,  colour, 
20  min. 

■  Students  visit  a  nursing  home  or  the  geriatric 
wing  of  a  local  hospital.  They  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  not  only  to  examine  the  physical  facilities 
available  but  also  to  spend  time  speaking  to  sev¬ 
eral  old  people.  (If  permission  is  obtained  prior 
to  the  visit,  conversations  with  the  elderly  can 
be  taped  and  discussed  later.)  Before  the  visit, 
students  work  individually  or  in  small  groups 

to  compose  questions  that  they  might  ask  the  old 
people  about  their  lives  and  about  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  nursing  home  or  geriatric  hospital. 

■  Students  select  an  object  that,  in  some  way,  re¬ 
minds  them  of  old  age,  for  example,  a  cameo  pin, 
a  watch  fob,  a  pair  of  suspenders,  a  pipe,  an  old 
family  photograph.  If  possible,  students  might 
like  to  select  an  object  that  is  associated  with  an 
old  person  whom  they  know.  Students  then  use 
the  object  as  the  focus  for  a  poem  or  a  piece 

of  prose  on  the  subject  of  old  age. 

A  photograph  was  used  as  a  stimulus  for  the 
following  poem,  written  by  a  student  in  a  Senior 
basic-level  English  course: 

The  View 

The  frame  slightly  bent, 

The  photograph  stained, 

He  sits  and  stares  at  the  wall. 

The  page  is  discoloured. 

The  words,  they  are  smeared. 

And  he  lies  and  waits  for  a  friend. 

The  trees  from  above,  the  flowers  below. 

The  grass  is  uncut  and  wet; 

Remembering  time  when  it  meant  so  much. 

And  he  sits  and  stares  at  the  wall. 

Watching  the  clouds  move  in  mysterious  ways. 

He  looks  at  the  shoes  he  had  used. 

Listening  to  the  wind,  smelling  all  that  there  is. 

And  he  lies  and  waits  for  a  friend. 

The  roses  long  withered. 

The  plaster  is  cracked. 

And  the  memories  smell  musty  and  old. 

In  fall  the  leaves  turn. 

The  snow  buries  all. 

And  reveals  nothing  more  than  was  there. 
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The  rain  pelting  down,  and  drenching  his  head, 

As  the  collar  curls  up  to  protect. 

The  spider  spins  on,  its  web  made  of  glass. 

And  discards  for  a  better  design. 

The  streets,  they  lie  empty. 

The  papers  roll  by. 

And  he  sits  and  he  stares  at  the  wall. 

■  The  following  activities  may  be  used  in  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  topic  of  compulsory^  retirement: 

□  Students  interview  people  of  all  ages  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  compulsory^  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty  - 
five  and  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

□  An  elderly  person  who  is  still  employed  or  who 
has  recently  retired  is  invited  to  speak  to  the 
group. 

□  Students  take  part  in  a  debate  or  panel  discussion 
on  the  topic  of  compulsory  retirement. 

■  The  teacher  reads  aloud  chapter  three  only^  of 
Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Stone  Angel.  The  first- 
person  description  of  Hagar  Shipley’s  visit  to 
Silverthreads  provides  students  with  valuable  in¬ 
sights  into  the  feelings  of  older  people  who  are 
faced  with  ending  their  days  in  an  institution. 

■  Students  listen  to  and  discuss  recordings  of  songs 
that  have  old  age  as  their  theme.  The  following 
are  some  possibilities: 

□  Randy  Newman,  “Old  Man” 

□  Paul  Simon,  “Old  Friends/Bookends” 

□  Elton  John,  “Sixty'  Years  On” 

□  Janis  Ian,  “Shady  Acres” 

□  Laura  Nyro,  “I’m  Not  Scared  of  Dying” 

□  The  Beatles,  “Eleanor  Rigby” 

■  Tlie  teacher  presents  students  with  the  following 
poem,  found  in  the  locker  of  an  elderly  woman 
after  she  died  in  a  geriatric  hospital. 


What  do  you  see,  nurses, 
what  do  you  see 
Are  you  thinking  when 
you  are  looking  at  me  - 
A  crabbit  old  woman, 
not  very  wise. 

Uncertain  of  habit  with 
far-away  eyes. 

Who  dribbles  her  food 
and  makes  no  reply. 

When  you  say  In  a  loud 
voice  "I  do  wish  you'd  try." 
Who  seems  not  to  notice 
the  things  that  you  do 
And  forever  is  losing  a 
stocking,  a  shoe. 

Who  unresisting  or  not 
lets  you  do  as  you  will 
While  bathing  and  feeding 
the  long  day  to  fill. 

Is  that  what  you're  thinking? 

Is  that  what  you  see? 

Then  open  your  eyes, 
nurse,  you  are  not 
looking  at  me. 

I'll  tell  you  who  I  am 
as  I  sit  here  so  still 
As  I  do  at  your  bidding 
as  I  eat  at  your  will. 

I'm  a  small  child  of  ten 
with  a  father  and  mother; 
Brothers  and  sisters  who 
love  one  another; 

A  young  girl  of  sixteen 
with  wings  on  her  feet 
Dreaming  that  soon  now 
a  lover  she'll  meet; 

A  bride  soon  at  twenty 
my  heart  gives  a  leap 
Remembering  the  vows 
that  I  promised  to  keep; 

At  twenty-five  now  I  have 
young  of  my  own 
Who  need  me  to  build  a 
secure  happy  home; 
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A  woman  of  thirty,  my 
young  now  grow  fast 
Bound  to  each  other  with 
ties  that  should  last. 

At  forty  my  young  sons 
now  grown,  will  be  gone; 
But,  my  man  stays  beside 
me  to  see  I  don't  mourn; 

At  fifty  once  more  babies 
play  around  my  knees. 
Again  we  know  children, 
my  loved  one  and  me; 

Dark  days  are  upon 
me,  my  husband  is  dead 
I  look  to  the  future 
I  shudder  with  dread. 

My  young  are  all  busy 
rearing  young  of  their  own. 
And  I  think  of  the  years  and 
the  love  that  I've  known. 

I'm  an  old  woman  now 
and  nature  is  cruel, 

'Tis  her  jest  to  make  old 
age  look  like  a  fool. 

The  body  it  crumbles, 
grace  and  vigour  depart. 
There  is  now  a  stone  where 
I  once  had  a  heart. 

But  inside  this  old  carcass 
a  young  girl  still  dwells 
And  now  and  again  my 
battered  heart  swells. 

I  remember  the  Joys, 

I  remember  the  pain. 

And  I'm  loving  and 
living  all  over  again. 

And  I  think  of  the  years. 

All  too  few  -  gone  too  fast 
And  accept  the  stark  fact 
that  nothing  will  last. 

So  open  your  eyes,  nurses, 
open  and  see. 

Not  a  crabbit  old  woman, 
look  closer  -  see  me! 


The  teacher  points  out  that  the  old  woman  in 
the  poem  feels  that  she  has  been  betrayed  and 
misjudged.  She  is  very  concerned  that  the  nurse 
“see”  the  real  person  inside  “the  old  carcass” 
or  “the  crabbit  old  woman”.  Students  then  write 
a  poem  or  a  piece  of  prose  in  which  they  try" 
to  describe  and  rebut  a  distorted  or  unfair  por¬ 
trayal  of  themselves  as  teenagers. 

■  The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Each  group  investigates  and  reports  on  one  of 
the  following  special  services  available  for  old 
people  in  the  community: 

□  nursing  homes 

□  senior-citizen  clubs/recreational  facilities 

□  senior-citizen  housing  projects 

□  transportation  schemes 

□  employment  opportunities 

□  nutrition  programs  -  “Meals  on  Wheels” 

□  private  home  care 

□  geriatric  hospital  wards 

Students  who  are  members  of  various  cultural 
groups  discuss  the  treatment  of  the  aged  in  their 
cultures  and  compare  different  cultural  attitudes 
towards  the  aged. 

■  Students  investigate  services  in  the  community 
that  are  run  or  organized  by  senior  citizens. 

■  Students  imagine  that  they  are  visitors  from 
another  planet.  They  are  to  report  back  to  their 
leader  about  what  old  people  are  like  on  the 
planet  Earth.  Unfortunately,  the  visitors’  only  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  is  through  television  pro¬ 
gramming  and  advertising.  Students  write  or  tape 
the  report  that  they  will  take  back  to  their  leader. 

Students  who  are  concerned  about  the  way  the 
elderly  are  portrayed  in  television  programs  and 
advertisements  may  wish  to  write  letters  to  a 
local  television  station  voicing  their  objections. 
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■  Students  may  use  the  following  as  topics  for 
writing  in  a  variety  of  forms,  for  role-playing,  for 
art  work,  or  for  small-group  discussion; 

□  Children  should  be  legally  obligated  to  care  for 
their  elderly  parents. 

□  If  you  were  old,  where  would  you  like  to  live? 

□  What  are  some  of  the  positive  aspects  of  growing 
old? 

□  Are  you  afraid  of  growing  old?  Why  or  why  not? 

□  Describe  a  relationship  that  you  have  had  with 
an  elderly  person. 

□  Do  older  people  face  the  same  problems  in  rural 
communities  as  they  do  living  in  big  cities? 

■  A  gerontologist  can  be  invited  to  talk  about 
his/her  work  with  the  elderly  and  to  answer 
any  questions  that  students  may  have. 

■  Over  the  course  of  this  unit,  various  aspects  of 
old  age  and  aging  have  been  explored.  This  activ¬ 
ity  allows  students  to  consolidate  their  learning 
and  present  their  own  vision  of  the  elderly. 

Students  work  individually  or  with  a  partner  to 
compile  a  booklet  on  the  subject  of  old  age.  The 
contents  of  the  booklet  may  include  materials 
such  as  the  following: 

□  pictures  of  old  people  (e.g.,  family  photographs, 
clippings  from  magazines  and  newspapers  ) 

□  short  biographies  or  autobiographies  of  old 
people  (e.g.,  family  members,  friends,  famous 
personalities) 

□  lyrics  of  songs  that  have  old  age  as  their  theme 

□  original  songs,  stories,  poems,  plays,  articles,  and 
personal  essays  on  the  joys  and/or  problems  of 
aging 

□  research  reports  on  facilities  for  the  elderly  in 
the  community 

□  interviews  (written  or  taped)  with  elderly  people 

□  a  drawing  of  a  family  tree,  including  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  grandparents,  great- 
grandparents,  and  so  on 


Opportunities  should  be  provided  for  the 
completed  booklets  to  be  shared,  discussed,  and 
displayed. 

■  Students  can  extend  their  study  of  old  age  and 
aging  by  reading  one  of  the  following  books; 

□  Natalie  Babbitt,  Tuck  Everlasting  (New  York: 
Bantam,  1976) 

□  Ernest  Hemingway,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  I960) 

□  Cam  Hubert,  Drearnspeaker  (New  York:  Avon, 
1981 ) 

□  Margaret  Laurence,  The  Stone  Angel  (Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1968) 

□  Theodore  Taylor,  The  Cay  (New  York:  Avon, 
1970) 

□  Paul  Zindel,  The  Pigtnan  (New  York:  Bantam, 
1981) 


Students  in  basic-level  courses  enjoy  drama  im¬ 
mensely.  Both  improvisational  drama  and  the 
study  of  scripts  extend  and  enrich  the  students’ 
experience  in  the  English  classroom.  Through 
them  students  have  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
imaginations,  explore  their  values,  and  become 
actively  involved  learners. 

Dramatic  activities  are  also  valuable  vehicles  for 
helping  students  rehearse  ideas  that  they  wish 
to  write  about  or  that  they  are  going  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  their  reading.  Such  activities  can  also  be 
used  to  help  students  extend  their  understanding 
of  concepts  and  situations  that  they  have 
encountered  in  their  reading  and  writing. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  involve 
students  in  dramatic  work  if  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  it  previously,  it  is  nevertheless  impor¬ 
tant  to  do  so.  Students  need  many  opportunities 
to  develop  their  self-concept  and  self-esteem. 
Empathizing  with  others  in  simulated  situations 
gives  them  such  opportunities.* 

Initially,  working  without  a  script  is  advisable, 
because  this  allows  students  to  experiment  with 
body  language,  gestures,  random  actions,  and 
improvised  dialogue  without  being  distracted  by 
the  printed  page.  At  first,  some  students  may  be 
shy  about  participating.  Teachers  can  foster  an 
atmosphere  of  relaxation  and  mutual  trust  if  they, 
too,  take  an  active  part  in  the  activities. 

Mime 


Mime  is  an  effective  way  to  involve  students 
physically.  Activities  should  initially  be  simple 
and  gradually  become  more  complex.  Whether 
activities  are  undertaken  by  individuals,  pairs, 
or  small  groups,  students  should  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  discuss  and  perhaps  incorporate 
suggestions  made  by  the  group  when  they  work 
on  improving  their  mimes. 


*  Additional  activities  and  resources  for  using  drama  in  the 
cla.ssroom  may  be  found  in  the  ministr\'  guideline  Dramatic 
Arts.  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions.  1981. 


The  following  are  some  suggested  activities: 

■  Students  form  a  circle.  The  teacher  begins  shap¬ 
ing  an  imaginary  ball  of  clay  into  an  object,  dem¬ 
onstrates  its  use,  and  then  passes  it  to  the  next 
person,  who  shapes  and  “creates”  another  object. 
This  activity  should  move  fairly  quickly.  Students 
should  be  able  to  identifv^  the  object  by  the  way 
it  is  being  used. 

■  Students  select,  from  a  prepared  list,  an  activity 
that  they  can  mime  successfully.  The  following 
are  some  examples: 

□  walking  a  tightrope 

□  sewing  on  a  button 

□  opening  a  letter  and 
reading  it 

□  moving  an  object  from 
place  A  to  place  B 

□  playing  a  game 

□  making  an  ice-cream  cone 

□  putting  a  worm  on  a  hook 

■  Students  mime  every  day  tasks  that  involve 
sequence.  They  could  demonstrate: 

□  how  a  person  shaves  in  the  morning 

□  how  someone  prepares  breakfast 

□  how  a  person  behaves  while  waiting  for  a  bus 

■  Students  work  in  small  groups  to  mime  activities 
such  as  the  following: 

□  using  an  elevator 

□  buying  at  a  sales  counter 

□  playing  a  game  (volleyball,  tug-of-war) 

□  rescuing  someone  who  has  fallen  through 
thin  ice 


■  Students  use  onty  body  language  to  convey  the 
following  emotions: 


□  sorrow 

□  happiness 

□  pain 

□  boredom 

□  anxiety 

□  surprise 


□  fear 

□  anger 

□  love 

□  pity 

□  impatience 

□  loneliness 


f'his  exercise  can  also  be  developed  into  a  game 
of  charades.  The  student  who  can  guess  the 
emotion  being  convey^ed  earns  points  for 
his/her  team. 


Improvisation 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


WTien  students  improvise  a  situation,  they  are 
not  “acting”  but  rather  “reacting”  in  movement 
and  dialogue.  Therefore,  improvisation  requires 
keen  listening  and  quick  thinking.  If  students 
are  to  have  maximum  opportunities  for  success, 
situations  should  be  kept  within  their  framework 
of  experiences.  The  following  are  some  suggested 
activities. 

■  Each  student  selects  a  partner  and  improvises  a 
scene  to  depict  one  of  the  following  situations: 

□  an  inter\'iew  between  a  teacher  and  the  parent  of 
a  student  who  has  been  removed  from  class  a 
number  of  times; 

□  a  dialogue  in  a  department  store  between  a  busy 
salesperson  and  a  customer  who  is  browsing 
and  asking  questions  about  merchandise  but  has 
no  intention  of  making  a  purchase; 

□  a  dialogue  between  two  neighbours,  one  of 
whom  has  a  dog  that  w  anders  onto  the  other’s 
lawm  and  vegetable  garden. 

VCTien  students  have  had  ample  time  to  prepare 
their  improvisations,  they  may  wish  to  present 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
indicate  a  specific  length  of  time  for  planning 
and  presenting  the  improvisations. 


■  Once  students  are  comfortable  with  one  another 
and  have  gained  self-confidence,  they  may  be 
divided  into  groups  of  four  or  fiv^e  to  improvise 
more  demanding  situations,  such  as  the  following: 

□  A  family  —  mother,  father,  son,  and  daughter  — 
are  sitting  round  the  dinner  table.  The  children 
w^ant  to  pool  their  savings  to  buy  a  cockatoo;  the 
parents  are  opposed. 

□  A  group  of  people  are  waiting  for  a  bus  that  is 
late.  It  is  raining. 

□  A  student  is  being  a  bully.  Peers  decide  how  to 
deal  with  this  unacceptable  behaviour. 

□  A  customer  meets  with  a  salesclerk,  section  head, 
customer-service  representative,  and  store  man¬ 
ager  to  claim  a  refund  for  a  piece  of  clothing  that 
supposedly  ripped  the  first  time  it  was  w^ashed. 


If  possible,  the  teacher  may  arrange  to  have  the 
improvisations  videotaped.  Students  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  the  immediate  feedback  they  receive 
in  this  wav. 


Role  Playing 


Role  playing  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
deepen  their  understanding  and  to  explore  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  conflict.  Often,  a  poem,  short 
story,  or  excerpt  from  a  novel,  film,  or  play  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  role  playing.  Once  students 
have  read  a  selection,  they  can  role-play  the 
characters  to  discover  different  points  of  view' 
and  to  dev'elop  an  understanding  of  the 
characters’  motives. 


Students  may  role-play: 


□  several  possible  endings  to  an  open-ended  storv' 
or  novel; 

□  a  dialogue  between  two  characters  before  or  after 
a  story; 

□  a  dialogue  in  which  the  student  meets  a  character 
in  a  literary  selection; 

□  a  dialogue  that  alters  the  direction  of  ev'ents  in  a 
literary'  selection; 

□  an  interview  between  the  author  of  a  selection 
and  one  of  the  characters; 

□  a  meeting  betw'een  two  characters  from  different 
works  written  by  the  same  author. 


Reading  and  Writing 
Scripts 


Script  writing  can  be  a  useful  and  enjoyable 
activity  for  ev'en  the  most  reluctant  writer.  Before 
writing,  howev'er,  students  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  read  and  discuss  a  wide  variety  of 
plays.  Many  teachers  find  the  scripts  in  commer¬ 
cially  produced  magazines  published  for  school 
use  to  be  most  valuable  for  reluctant  readers 
in  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions. 

The  reading  of  a  script  may  be  approached  in 
several  ways.  One  method  is  to  assign  parts,  hav'e 
students  rehearse  silently,  and  then  have  them 
read  their  parts  aloud.  A  second  method  inv'olves 
group  rehearsal.  Students  are  divided  into  small 
groups.  Each  group  is  assigned  several  scenes  for 
rehearsal.  After  a  period  or  tw  o  of  practice,  the 
groups  present  their  scenes  to  the  rest  of  the 
class. 


Drama 


Regardless  of  which  method  is  used,  the  issues 
and  conflicts  in  scripted  drama  usually  generate 
excitement  and  suspense  for  the  students.  Al¬ 
though  prereading  and  post-reading  discussions 
and  activities  are  essential,  little  purpose  is  served 
by  stopping  the  reading  after  each  scene  in  a 
play  to  assign  written  questions.  Teachers  may 
wish  to  interrupt  the  reading  to  clarify  a  point  or 
review  the  previous  day’s  reading,  but,  in  most 
cases,  writing  activities  should  be  postponed  until 
the  entire  play  has  been  experienced. 

To  guard  against  too  much  complexity  in  the 
initial  attempts  at  script  writing,  the  teacher 
may  ask  the  students  to  limit  their  writing  to 
dialogues  between  two  characters  only,  although 
a  part  for  a  narrator  may  be  included  to  provide 
background. 


Writing  Dialogues 


Before  writing  a  dialogue,  students  should  have 
opportunities  to  discuss,  from  their  own  reading 
of  plays,  what  constitutes  good  dialogue.  This 
discussion  could  be  followed  by  students’ 
working  individually  or  in  small  groups  to 
experiment  with  ideas  for: 

□  possible  situations  that  might  produce  interesting 
dialogue; 

□  the  background  that  has  led  up  to  the  dialogue; 

□  characters  they  might  be  interested  in  portraying; 

□  possible  ways  in  which  the  dialogue  might  begin 
and  end. 


Groups  of  students  should  discuss  possible 
situations  that  might  produce  interesting 
dialogue  between  characters. 

■  The  teacher  and  students  brainstorm  a  list  of 
conflict  situations  that  might  produce  interesting 
dialogue.  Such  a  list  might  include  the  following, 
for  example: 

□  A  company  director  interviewed  by  a  local  news¬ 
paper  reporter  refuses  to  accept  responsibility 
for  polluting  a  local  river. 

□  An  astronaut  argues  with  her  commanding  officer 
because  she  wants  to  stay  on  another  planet 
rather  than  return  to  Earth. 

□  A  worker  tells  his  supervisor  that  he  will  not 
work  overtime,  although  the  job  requires  it. 

□  A  young  girl  tries  to  persuade  the  coach  to  let 
her  join  an  all-male  hockey  team. 

□  A  student  refuses  to  apologize  to  the  school 
custodian  for  his/her  behaviour. 

□  A  customer,  obviously  in  a  great  hurry,  tries  to 
unload  a  full  shopping  cart  at  the  express 
counter,  in  spite  of  another  customer’s 
objections. 

Writing  Short  Plays 


Once  students  have  had  considerable  exposure 
to  plays,  so  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  dra¬ 
matic  functions  of  dialogue,  setting,  plot,  and 
-  character,  and  have  tried  their  hand  at  writing 
dialogue,  some  may  be  ready  to  write  short  plays. 
The  following  suggestions  may  assist  students  in 
writing  their  plays. 


To  help  students  dev'elop  possible  situations  or 
plots  for  their  scripts,  the  teacher  may  use  some 
of  the  following  approaches. 

■  The  teacher  and  students  build  a  chalkboard  list 
of  character  combinations  from  which  dramatic 
dialogue  might  follow.  Such  a  list  might  include 
the  following  combinations,  for  example: 


□  doctor-patient 

□  student-teacher 

□  leaf-tree 

□  police  officer- 
motorist 

□  tooth-candy 


□  clerk-customer 

□  dog-owner 

□  friend-friend 

□  swimmer-lifeguard 

□  lung-cigarette 


Students  should  decide  on  the  kind  of  play  they 
wish  to  write.  A  radio  play  will  differ  considera¬ 
bly  in  format  from  a  television  or  stage  play. 
Models  of  each  could  be  read,  heard,  or  viewed. 
Discussions  of  their  characteristics  may  help 
students  decide  on  the  form  that  they  wish  their 
own  scripts  to  take. 


Students  might  begin  by  brainstorming  conflict 
situations  that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  their 
plays.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  from 
their  own  experiences.  Conferring  in  pairs  or  in 
small  groups  should  aid  them  in  compiling  an 
appropriate  list.  Once  the  basic  conflict  has  been 
decided  on,  they  can  then  begin  to  write  the 
plot  outline. 


Students  should  then  decide  on  the  characters 
they  will  require  to  advance  the  plot.  Developing 
the  characters  and  establishing  their  interrela¬ 
tionships  is  an  arduous  task,  but  it  will  aid 
students  in  writing  the  actual  dialogue. 

Students  will  also  need  to  plan  the  setting  for 
their  script.  Although  some  may  wish  to  use 
several  settings,  students  should  be  forewarned 
about  the  difficulty  of  staging  too  many  scene 
changes. 

Once  basic  decisions  have  been  made  regarding 
plot,  setting,  and  characters,  students  are  ready  to 
start  the  writing  of  the  dialogue.  They  should 
strive  to  write  dialogue  that  is  realistic  in  terms 
of  the  characters  being  portrayed.  They  should 
also  consider  how  they  will  change  the  nature  of 
the  dialogue  when  characters  are  speaking  to 
different  people.  For  example,  an  adolescent  may 
speak  differently  to  a  parent  than  to  a  friend. 

Throughout  the  writing  of  the  dialogue,  students 
should  expect  to  revise  many  of  the  decisions 
made  earlier  as  their  sense  of  the  whole  becomes 
clearer  in  their  minds.  If  students  share  their 
ideas  and  first  drafts  in  small  groups,  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  revise  and  edit  their  work. 

>X'hen  final  drafts  have  been  completed,  some 
students  may  wish  to  dramatize  their  scripts  for 
an  audience.  Alternatively,  or  in  addition,  the 
dramatizations  may  be  taped  for  video  or  audio 
presentation. 


When  students  encounter  poetry'  frequently  and 
naturally  in  the  classroom,  they  are  more  likely 
to  develop  a  love  for  it  and  a  desire  to  express 
themselves  in  poetic  form.  To  allow  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interests,  tastes,  and  degrees  of  maturity 
within  any'  given  class,  teachers  should  ensure 
that  students  experience  a  wide  variety  of  poetry', 
ranging  from  traditional  ballads  to  modern  lyrics 
of  pop  songs. 

Teachers  can  convey'  their  personal  enthusiasm 
by  reading  aloud  their  fav'ourite  poems.  Also, 
students  may  keep  personal  anthologies  of  their 
favourite  poems  and  select  some  to  be  shared 
with  other  members  of  their  group  or  class. 
Whenever  appropriate,  poetry  and  song  lyrics 
should  be  included  as  part  of  a  thematic  unit 
being  studied.  Poems  may  be  posted  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  used  for  discussion  and  as  a  basis  for 
further  writing. 


■  Words  and  phrases 

□  Students  list  as  many  words  as  possible  for  the 
following  sounds:  water  sounds,  car  sounds,  talk¬ 
ing  sounds,  street  sounds,  animal  sounds,  factory' 
sounds.  This  activity  can  be  extended  by  having 
students  create  their  own  words  for  sounds,  such 
as  rain  on  glass,  footsteps  on  snow,  or  a  fingernail 
on  a  chalkboard. 

The  use  of  music  and  sound-effects  records  can 
also  encourage  students  to  describe  sounds  in 
very'  precise  language:  “the  moaning  of  wind  at 
night”,  “the  singing  of  the  breeze  at  sunset”,  “the 
sizzling  of  eggs  in  the  pan”. 

□  Working  in  small  groups,  students  think  of  as 
many  shades  as  possible  for  basic  colours;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  red  —  poppy,  ruby,  scarlet;  blue  —  naw, 
turquoise,  aquamarine,  midnight. 


A  variation  of  the  above  activities  can  occur 
when  teachers  and  students  commemorate  the 
birth  or  death  of  a  famous  poet  or  lyricist  by 
reading  and  studying  several  of  his/her  poems  or 
songs. 

Many  hesitant  writers  can  be  encouraged  in  their 
enjoyment  of  writing  poetry'  by  being  provided 
with  the  opportunity'  to  listen  to,  discuss,  and 
write  some  poetry  together  as  a  group  before 
they  work  individually.  For  example,  if  the 
teacher  wishes  students  to  write  cinquains,  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  him/her  to  read  several  examples 
of  this  form  of  poetry'  aloud.  Students  can  then 
write  one  or  two  poems  collectively  as  a  class. 
The  benefits  of  this  approach  will  be  felt  before, 
during,  and  after  the  actual  poetry'  writing.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  not  only  enjoy  experimenting  with 
and  exploring  various  language  forms,  but  will 
also  be  enthusiastic  about  sharing  and  publishing 
their  efforts. 

ITie  following  activities  begin  with  structured, 
formulaic  poetry'.  These  forms  provide  many 
reluctant  poets  with  a  framework  for  their  ideas 
and  a  sense  of  control  and  economy.  However, 
students  should  not  be  exposed  only  to  formulaic 
poems.  Once  they  have  gained  confidence  in 
themselves  as  writers,  they'  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  forms  and  styles. 


This  activity'  encourages  students  to  develop  spe¬ 
cific,  concrete  description  rather  than  bland  gen¬ 
eralization.  Students  who  are  interested  in  cars, 
interior  decoration,  and  so  on  may'  enjoy'  refer¬ 
ring  to  paint-selection  charts  for  additional  shades 
of  colour.  Others  can  consider  the  shades  of 
lipstick,  hair  dyes,  or  nail  polish. 

□  Students  are  asked  to  compile  a  list  of  some  of 
their  favourite  words.  The  following  is  a  sample 
list:  itchy,  chewy,  piggy,  scratch,  snoozing, 
squishy,  elevator,  pickle,  gumdrop,  whisper,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  mutt.  They'  then  combine  any  three  words 
into  a  phrase  or  short  sentence;  for  example, 
“snoozing  elevators  whisper”,  “The  itchy  mutt  is 
scratching,”  “chewy',  squishy  gumdrops”. 

□  Students  arrange  words  on  a  page  so  that  their 
arrangement  conveys  something  about  their 
meaning.  The  following  are  some  examples: 


THICK 

MISS  NC 


N 

CO  E 
F  S 

D 

U 


■  Poetty  box.  A  poetn^  box  is  set  up  as  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  classroom.  Students  may  contrib¬ 
ute  a  word,  pleasing  phrase,  or  poem  to  it  at  any 
time.  Some  may  contribute  examples  of  similes, 
metaphors,  images,  or  hyperbole.  The  box  should 
be  available  to  all  as  a  poetr\ -writing  helper  or 
simply  as  a  source  of  interesting  uses  of  language. 

■  CinquaUis.  Students  listen  to,  read,  discuss,  and 
write  cinquain  poeti*)'.  The  formula  for  writing  a 
cinquain  is  simple: 

□  Line  1 :  a  word  for  the  title 

□  Line  2:  tw  o  words  to  describe  the  title 

□  Line  3:  three  wx^rds  to  express  action 

□  Line  4:  four  words  to  express  feeling 

□  Line  5:  one  w'ord  that  repeats  line  1  or  creates  a 

special  effect 

Lhe  follow  ing  are  tw  o  examples  of  cinquains 
written  by  students  in  basic-level  courses: 


■  Found  poetry’.  Students  can  undertake  a  found- 
poetr\'  project.  A  found  poem  uses  words  exactly 
as  they  originally  appeared,  except  that  the  lines 
are  rearranged  to  emphasize  their  poetic  quality. 
Students  can  “find”  poetry^  in  any  number  of 
sources.  The  limiting  factor  is  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  source  was  not  poetry.  Thus,  the 
definition  of  drip  as  found  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary’  of  Current  Eng¬ 
lish  —  “drip^,  n.  Act  of  dripping;  dripping  liquid; 
(si.)  boring  person”  —  might  appear  in  a  found 
poem  as  follows: 

Drip2  N 
Act 
of 

dripping 

dripping 

liquid 

Boring 

person 


Paintings 

Picasso,  Rembrandt 
Sketching,  drawing,  painting 
Inspiring  admiration  and  envy 
Robberies 

Rivers 
long,  short 

flowing,  running,  rambling, 
loyal,  loving  children  of 
streams 


The  prose  statement  “He  went  first  one  way,  then 
another  way,  after  the  manner  of  all  ants”  could 
become: 


He  went  first  one  way, 
then 


another 


way, 

after  the  manner  of  all  ants. 


■  Acrostics.  These  poems  are  especially  easy  to 
write.  The  first  letters  of  the  lines  in  the  poem 
spell  the  poem’s  title.  The  following  examples 
wxre  wTitten  by  students  in  basic-level  courses: 


The  more  familiar  students  become  with  poetry, 
the  more  pleasing  will  be  the  results  of  found- 
poetry^  projects.  Such  projects  promote  an  under 
standing  of  poetic  language  and  a  feeling  for 
rhythm. 


Hockey 
Hard  hitting 
Offensive  attack. 

Control  of  play. 

Key  on  the  net. 

Excitement  for  all. 

Yours  to  enjoy  at  any  time. 

Loving 

Loving  is  sharing 
One's  own  thoughts 
Very  special  feelings 
Inside  your  heart 
Needing  that  special  person 
Getting  happiness  out  of  life. 


i 


MFive  “W”  poems.  In  this  type  of  poem  each  line 
answers  one  of  the  questions  who,  what,  where, 
when,  why.  Each  line  can  be  a  word,  a  phrase, 
or  an  entire  sentence.  The  order  of  the  questions 
can  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  poem. 

The  following  three  examples  were  written  by 
students  in  basic-level  courses: 


A  young  girl 
Put  down 
Everywhere 
All  the  time 
Because  she's  a  girl. 


The  start 
A  baby 

In  protective  arms 
A  new  beginning 
Life  goes  on. 


■  Diamantes.  The  diamante  has  seven  lines  but 
uses  isolated  words  throughout.  Although  it  is  a 
highly  structured  form,  the  diamante  does  allow 
for  individual  word  play.  One  form  of  the 
diamante  is  organized  as  follows: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Line  1:  a  single  word  describing  the  subject 
Line  2:  two  words  describing  the  subject 
Line  3:  three  verbs,  usually  ending  in  ing  or  ed 
Line  4:  four  words  related  to  the  subject 
Line  5:  three  words,  usually  ending  in  ing  or  ed 
Line  6:  two  words 

Line  7:  one  word,  the  opposite  of  the  subject  in 
line  1 


Young  and  old  alike 
Jogging 

Down  through  the  park 
Early  in  the  morning 
Out  for  some  exercise. 


■  Limericks.  Limericks  give  students  a  chance  to 
express  humorous  and  vivid  images.  After  stu¬ 
dents  have  read  and  enjoyed  a  number  of  limer¬ 
icks,  they  can  try'  to  write  several,  working  in 
small  groups  as  well  as  individually.  A  limerick 
consists  of  five  lines  organized  in  the  following 
way: 

□  One  character  is  usually  introduced  in  the  open¬ 
ing  line. 

□  The  second  line  adds  an  important  detail  about 
the  character. 

□  The  third  and  fourth  lines  produce  an  action  or  a 
situation  in  which  the  character  is  involved. 

□  The  fifth  line  resolves  the  matter  and  ends  it 
humorously'. 

□  The  rhy'me  scheme  is  a  a  b  b  a. 

□  The  first,  second,  and  fifth  lines  contain  no  more 
than  nine  syllables,  while  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  have  no  more  than  six  syllables. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  limerick: 


Students  can  examine  some  examples  of  dia¬ 
mante  poetry  and  then  write  their  own.  They 
may  begin  to  do  so  by  selecting  two  opposite 
ideas  (day-night,  city'-country,  child-adult).  The 
following  is  an  example  of  a  diamante: 

Day 

sunny,  crisp 

promising,  hurrying,  fleeting 
work,  play,  sleep,  dream 
soothing,  mending,  caressing 
soft,  dark 
night 

■  Haiku.  The  Japanese  haiku  is  a  verse  form  that 
originated  in  thirteenth-century'  Japan.  Its  three 
short  lines  of  five,  seven,  and  five  syllables  re¬ 
spectively  convey  a  mood,  a  strong  emotion,  or 
an  atmosphere.  In  haiku  the  poet  uses  nature 
to  express  indirectly  a  personal  emotion.  The 
following  examples  were  written  by  students  in 
basic-level  courses: 

Trees  reaching  upward 
Beautiful  in  their  blooming 
Brightening  the  earth. 

Birds  singing  merrily 
The  sun  climbs  into  the  sky 
Good  morning  to  you. 


There  was  an  old  man  named  Gerry, 
Who  was  always  decidedly  merry. 

He  Jumped  and  he  danced 

In  a  manner  entranced 

He'd  swallowed  his  fat  dictionary. 


Students  find  the  writing  of  haiku  easier  and  more 
natural  when  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  a  film  about  Japan  and  to  listen  to  several 
examples  of  haiku  read  well. 


In  helping  students  to  write  haiku,  teachers 
should  emphasize,  of  course,  the  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions  expressed,  rather  than  pure  technique.  One 
method  of  achieving  this  would  be  to  have  stu¬ 
dents  work  in  small  groups  to  discuss  their  ideas 
for  haiku  and  then  record  them  on  paper.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  then  concentrate  on  how  their  ideas 
can  be  divided  into  three  lines  and,  finally,  con¬ 
sider  how  they  can  create  various  effects  with 
word  arrangement,  imager)  ,  and  so  on. 

■  Empathy  poetry.  When  students  empathize,  they 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  their  own  liv^es  and  re¬ 
spond  from  the  perspective  of  someone  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  Teachers  might  use  the  following 
instructions  to  help  their  students  write  empathy 
poetrv : 

□  Imagine  that  you  are  something  or  somebody 
else:  an  animal,  an  insect,  a  dentist,  a  writer,  an 
inanimate  object  —  anything  that  catches  your 
imagination.  Get  inside  this  new  person,  animal, 
or  thing.  Get  into  its  head  and  into  its  heart.  Trv^ 
to  be  that  somebody  or  something.  Tr)'  to  see 
life  from  the  viewpoint  of  your  new  identity. 

□  Write  a  poem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
animal,  person,  or  object  you  have  decided  to 
become.  Address  this  poem  to  someone  you 
perceive  to  be  superior.  What  would  the  “new 
you”  ask  for?  Complain  about?  Be  grateful  for? 

The  following  example  was  written  by  a  student 
in  a  basic-level  course: 

Publisher: 

I  am  a  poem. 

1  have  words  of  beauty 
And  words  to  describe  beauty. 

I  am  an  empathy  poem. 

I  translate  the  beauty  of  my  writer's  sight. 

Bpt,  Sir,  he  does  not  want  to  write  me. 

Help  him  succeed  in  his  life 
By  publishing  me. 


■  Free  verse.  Once  students  have  experienced  some 
success  with  structured  verse,  they  are  ready  to 
create  their  own  forms.  Free  verse  allows  stu¬ 
dents  to  let  their  feelings  and  thoughts  emerge 
naturally  and  assume  unique  shapes,  rhythms, 
sounds,  and  images.  Apart  from  the  lack  of  re¬ 
striction  on  metre,  rhyme,  length  of  lines,  and  so 
on,  free  verse  also  provides  a  built-in  accommo¬ 
dation  for  individual  differences;  one  student  may 
find  the  construction  of  two  lines  onerous, 
whereas  another  may  be  able  to  write  many  lines 
with  ease. 

Prewriting  activities  are  just  as  important  for  free- 
v^erse  writing  as  they  are  for  more  structured, 
formulaic  poems.  Students  need  to  read,  listen  to, 
and  discuss  published  poetry'  and  ideas  for  their 
own  v'erse  if  they  are  to  write  poems  rooted  in 
personal  experience  and  deep  feeling. 

The  following  poems  were  written  by  students  in 
basic-lev'el  courses  in  response  to  the  v'arious 
stimuli  presented: 

□  a  discussion  of  problems  associated  with  city 
living 

Highrise  Heaven 

High  rise  apartment  reaching  for  the  sky, 
like  a  rocket  ship  shooting  towards  the  moon. 

People  living  in  their  cubicles, 

Shoosh!  Don't  make  a  sound, 

for  your  superintendent  will  hand  you 

your  eviction  notice,  and  where  from  there? 

There's  no  change. 

For  wherever  you  go. 

You  will  never  find  a  highrise  heaven. 
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□  a  series  of  slides  depicting  natural  scenes 
Silent  Waters 

As  the  sun  sank 
Down  into  the  lake 
The  shimmering  beams  of  light 
Danced  off  the  sleepy  waters 
The  cool  breeze 
Whispered  to  the  waves 
Each  move  the  raft  made 
Sent  out  legions  of  ripples 
To  attack  the  shore. 

□  listening  to  a  recording  of  a  rock  concert 
The  Performer 

He  comes  but  once  a  year  to  put  you  on, 

He  sets  you  to  flames, 

You  buy  all  of  his  albums  - 
Good  or  bad. 

He  did  a  concert  in  your  town. 

He  reeled  you  in. 

You  are  caught  - 
Hook,  line  and  sinker. 

Posters,  records,  demands  - 
Is  there  any  end? 

For  you  know  that  soon 

You'll  have  forgotten  him  and  kill  yourself 

Over  all  the  money  you'ye  spent. 

He  loves  it. 

You  regret  it. 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 


Publishing  Poetry 


One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  poetry 
writing  is  the  sharing  of  the  work  produced  with 
a  variety  of  audiences.  One  way  to  give  each 
student’s  writing  visibility  is  through  small-group 
sharing.  Sometimes,  of  course,  students  may 
choose  a  poem  to  share  with  the  whole  class. 

The  best  poems  produced  by  students  can,  with 
their  permission,  be  compiled  into  an  anthology 
to  which  the  class  can  refer.  The  most  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  can  be  submitted  to  the  school 
yearbook,  included  in  local  or  school  board  an¬ 
thologies,  placed  in  the  school  library  for  future 
reference,  or  submitted  to  commercial  publica¬ 
tions.  When  students  see  their  work  in  print, 
they  are  rewarded  for  their  efforts  and  gain 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  abilities  as 
writers. 


An  understanding  of  how  the  media  work  is  par¬ 
ticularly  crucial  for  young  people,  who  tend  to 
be  heavy  media  users.  Having  students  become 
active  assessors  and  producers  of  media  is  the 
best  way  to  help  them  gain  control  over  their 
information  environment. 

Schools  have  traditionally  been  concerned  with 
literacy,  placing  a  major  emphasis  on  print.  With 
the  advent  of  electronic  media,  however,  there 
has  emerged  another  culture,  which,  in  its  impact 
on  millions  of  people,  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
book  culture.  In  a  sense  students  are  now  experi¬ 
encing  two  dramatically  different  curricula  — 
that  of  the  school  and  that  of  the  media  —  and 
teachers  must  assist  students  to  handle  mass 
media  intelligently. 

Films,  television,  newspapers,  and  magazines  de¬ 
pend  to  a  great  extent  for  their  impact  on  visual 
thinking,  that  is,  thinking  with  pictures  rather 
than  words.  These  activities  will  help  students 
realize  the  importance  to  their  thinking  of  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  by  their  five  senses  and  stored 
in  their  minds. 

Mental  Imagery 


Mental  imagerv^  includes  sensory  experience  of 
the  physical  world  that  is  recorded  in  the  mind 
and  may  be  recalled  in  response  to  many  kinds 
of  stimuli.  The  media  use  many  techniques  to 
appeal  to  their  audience’s  store  of  mental 
imagerv'. 

■  Recalling  experiences.  The  teacher  should  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  students  that  we  are  all  constantly 
perceiving  the  world  around  us  through  our  five 
senses.  Students  are  then  asked  to  relax,  close 
their  eyes,  and  tr\^  to  picture  themselves  leaving 
the  house  in  the  morning.  In  order  to  help 
students  remember  the  moment  vividly,  the 
teacher  asks  questions  such  as  the  following; 

□  VC’ere  you  carrying  anything? 

□  Were  you  wearing  a  coat? 

□  What  did  the  air  feel  like  on  your  face? 


Students  are  asked  to  recall  silently  the  trip  to 
school: 

□  What  did  you  see? 

□  What  did  you  hear? 

□  Were  there  any  smells? 

□  How  did  your  body  feel  as  you  rode,  ran,  or 
walked? 

They  are  then  asked  which  sensory  experiences 
they  remembered  the  most  vividly,  which  were 
the  most  difficult  to  bring  to  mind,  and  why. 

■  Remembering  objects.  Students  are  instructed 
to  relax,  close  their  eyes,  and  try'^  to  “see”  the 
following  objects  from  memory'  and  then  draw 
them: 

□  an  ordinary'  telephone  dial,  locating  the  numbers 
and  letters  as  accurately  as  possible; 

□  the  front  of  a  radio,  stove,  or  stereo  set. 

■  Recalling  the  familiar.  Students  take  a  mental 
walk  through  their  homes,  counting  the  number 
of  windows.  They  can  check  on  the  accuracy' 
of  their  counting  when  they'  return  home  after 
school. 

■  Picturing  items.  The  teacher  reads  the  following 
list  and  has  students  picture  each  item  in  their 
minds  as  clearly  as  possible.  The  students  then 
write  the  numbers  I-IO  vertically  on  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  If  an  item  is  very'  clear  in  their 
minds,  they  are  to  write  the  letter  C  beside  it.  If 
the  item  is  dim,  they  are  to  write  D  next  to  it. 

If  they  get  no  image,  they  are  to  write  N  iifter  the 
item. 

□  Imagine  the  face  of  your  best  friend. 

□  Imagine  the  bathroom  in  your  home. 

□  Imagine  a  daffodil. 

□  Imagine  a  frog. 

□  Imagine  a  DC- 10. 

□  Imagine  a  control  panel  on  a  stove. 

□  Imagine  the  earth  in  orbit. 

□  Imagine  the  face  of  the  prime  minister  of  Canada. 

□  Imagine  your  first  classroom. 

After  the  list  has  been  read  and  the  students  have 
responded  to  it,  it  is  read  through  again  and  the 
relative  clarity  of  the  students’  images  is 
discussed.  Which  ones  were  clear?  Wliich  ones 
were  most  difficult  to  v'isualize?  Why? 


The  discussion  should  help  students  realize  that 
there  are  various  factors  at  work  in  the  recalling 
of  images: 

□  knowledge-.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  DC- 10,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  recall  it. 

□  interest.  Few  people  look  ver)"  closely  at  the 
control  panel  of  a  stove. 

□  time-.  Memories  of  that  first  classroom  diminish 
ov'er  the  years. 

A  variation  of  this  exercise  involves  students’ 
listing  items  that  appeal  to  other  senses,  such  as 
hearing,  taste,  and  smell. 

■  Advertising.  Students  are  shown  how  the  media 
in  general,  and  advertisers  in  particular,  appeal  to 
people’s  mental  associations  and  mental  pictures. 
Students  are  given  the  names  of  well-known 
brand-name  laundry^  and  dishwashing  detergents, 
toilet  soaps,  and  so  on.  The  mental  images  that 
each  of  these  brand  names  conjures  up  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  “Foamy”,  for  instance,  brings  images  of 
the  sea  and  associations  of  cleanliness.  The 
teacher  should  point  out  that  brand  names  are 
carefully  selected  to  evoke  favourable  images. 

■  Naming  products.  In  small  groups  students  make 
up  names  for  the  following  products,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  creation  of  favourable 
images  in  the  minds  of  prospective  buyers: 

□  a  breakfast  cereal 

□  a  new  colour  of  lipstick 

□  a  car 

□  a  candy  bar 

□  instant  coffee 

Each  group  should  choose  one  of  its  members  to 
read  out  the  list  of  names  and  ask  the  rest  of 
the  class  what  associations  are  suggested  by  the 
words  chosen  by  that  group.  Students  work  as 
a  class  to  decide  which  name  is  best  for  each 
item  and  why. 

■  A  television  advertisement.  Students  plan  a  tele¬ 
vision  adv'ertisement  for  one  product  that  they 
havx*  named:  What  pictures  would  they  use  with 
their  commercial?  Why?  XX’hat  words  would  they 
use? 


■  Sequencing  pictures.  The  order  or  sequencing  of 
pictures  also  affects  the  nature  of  the  message 
being  sent.  Sets  of  five  to  ten  photographs  ( either 
taken  by  students  or  clipped  from  magazines 
and  newspapers)  are  assembled.  Using  one  set  as 
an  example,  the  teacher  lines  the  pictures  up 
in  front  of  the  students  and  asks  them  to  create  a 
sequence  that  tells  a  story'.  When  they  have  fin¬ 
ished,  they  are  asked  to  create  another  sequence 
that  tells  a  different  storv'.  The  class  then  dis¬ 
cusses  how  the  order  in  which  pictures  are 
presented  affects  the  story'  being  told. 

Following  this,  the  class  is  divided  into  small 
groups,  and  each  group  is  given  a  set  of  pictures. 
Each  group  then  sequences  its  pictures  so  that 
they  tell  two  entirely  different  stories.  Students 
can  make  audiotapes  to  go  with  their  stories  and 
can  play  these  to  the  class  while  showing  the 
pictures.  This  activity  can  also  be  done  using  cut¬ 
up  cartoon  strips. 

Linguistic  Devices 


Students  need  to  be  helped  to  realize  the  linguis¬ 
tic  devices  that  media  producers  use  so  that,  as 
media  users,  they  can  become  more  aware  of  the 
forces  shaping  their  behav'iour. 

■  Brand  names.  Students  are  given  fiv'e  minutes  to 
write  down  all  of  the  brand  names  they  can 
think  of  Some  of  these  are  put  on  the  chalkboard. 
As  a  class,  students  discuss  questions  such  as  the 
following: 

□  How  many  words  make  up  the  name? 

□  How  many  syllables  are  there? 

□  Does  the  name  use  hard,  soft,  sibilant,  or  liquid 
consonants? 

□  What  kind  of  vowels  are  used? 

□  Is  there  a  pattern  in  the  way  v  owels  and  conso¬ 
nants  are  used? 

□  Are  any  sounds  or  patterns  of  sound  repeated? 
(Dev'ices  such  as  assonance  and  alliteration  may 
be  considered. ) 

□  Does  the  sound  of  the  brand  name  have  its  own 
rhythm? 

□  Do  any  w  ords  rhyme? 


The  ensuing  discussion  should  stress  the  way  in 
which  the  sound  of  a  brand  name  combines 
with  its  meaning  to  reflect  some  quality  in  the 
product  that  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
product  itself  For  example,  Zippo  Household 
Cleaner  suggests  that  tiresome  chores  may  be 
completed  quickly.  Zippo  has  connotations  of 
speed  and  efficiency.  Most  of  the  vowel  sounds 
in  the  name  are  short,  and  the  consonant  sounds 
are  hard,  which  also  contributes  to  the 
impression  of  speed. 


■  Brainstorming  names.  In  small  groups,  students 
brainstorm  the  development  of  a  brand  name. 
The  teacher  provides  some  unlabelled  products, 
such  as  a  bar  of  soap,  a  bottle  of  shampoo  with 
the  label  removed,  or  some  “no-name”  foodstuff. 
Each  group  of  students  should  work  on  a 
different  product. 

Students  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  the  brain¬ 
storming  is  to  come  up  with  as  many  names 
as  possible.  No  one  is  to  criticize  another’s  con¬ 
tribution,  and  all  suggestions  must  be  accepted. 
All  members  of  the  group  may  offer  suggestions 
on  changing  the  submissions. 

One  or  two  people  in  each  group  should  act  as 
secretaries.  After  about  ten  minutes  of  brain¬ 
storming,  the  secretaries  report  on  the  names 
they  have  come  up  with.  Each  group  then 
chooses  three  or  four  of  the  best  suggestions  and 
from  these  chooses  one  as  the  group’s  product 
name.  The  product  and  its  name  should  be 
exhibited  somewhere  in  the  room. 


■  Slogans  and  jingles.  The  class  is  divided  into 
groups.  Each  group  has  the  task  of  writing  down 
as  many  advertising  slogans  and  jingles  as  it  can. 
Students  are  instructed  to  leave  a  blank 
wherever  a  brand  name  is  actually  mentioned 

(e.g., - adds  life).  After  about 

ten  minutes  each  group  exchanges  its  list  with 
another  group,  which  attempts  to  provide  the  ap¬ 
propriate  brand  name  for  each  slogan  or  jingle. 

A  volunteer  collates  the  group  lists  without  the 
brand  names.  The  new  list  is  duplicated,  and 
another  teacher  gives  it  to  his/her  class  as  a  test. 
The  tests  are  returned  to  the  original  class  of 
students,  which  then  checks  them  for  accuracy. 
Each  student  should  have  a  test  to  check. 
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The  class  then  discusses  the  level  of  accuracy 
and  the  reasons  for  it.  (Most  students  do  well  on 
this  kind  of  test.)  Students’  attention  should  be 
directed  to  memory  devices  such  as  the 
following: 

□  rhymes  and  rhythms 

□  alliteration 

□  repetition 

□  short  sentences 

□  vivid  images 

The  teacher  should  draw  students’  attention  to 
the  many  “appeals”  to  the  senses  that  are  made 
in  each  slogan  or  jingle  by  asking  students  to  find 
examples  (e.g.,  references  to  feeling,  smelling, 
seeing). 

Students  then  go  through  the  list  of  slogans  as  a 
whole  and  circle  frequently  used  words  {you, 
life^.  In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  these  words  with  advertisers  should 
be  examined.  (How  do  they  reflect  current 
philosophies  and  lifestyles?) 

Specialized  Language 


■  The  language  of  textbooks.  The  teacher  and 
students  have  a  brief  discussion  about  specialized 
vocabularies  in  school  subjects  such  as  science, 
history,  home  economics,  auto-body  repair,  and 
carpentry.  Lists  of  words  that  students  use  in 
some  of  these  subjects  are  put  on  the  board,  and 
students  are  asked  whether  they  can  detect  any 
common  features  of  the  words  used  in  each 
subject.  For  example,  in  science  long  words  are 
used,  many  suffixes  and  prefixes  are  repeated, 
and  there  are  many  similar  root  words  and  many 
abstract  words.  Carpentry^  uses  more  concrete 
words.  Students  then  read  short  passages  from 
some  of  their  textbooks  and  discuss  the  relative 
complexities  of  sentence  length  and  vocabulary . 


■  The  language  of  newspapers.  The  teacher 

collects  diiferent  newspapers  over  the  course  of 
rw^o  or  three  weeks.  Students  are  organized  into 
groups,  each  of  which  volunteers  to  research 
the  specialized  language  in  one  of  the  following 
newspaper  sections,  which  are  listed  on  the 
chalkboard; 

□  sports  □  news 

□  family  □  classified  advertisements 

□  horoscopes 

Working  in  their  groups,  students  select  several 
newspapers  and  clip  articles  dealing  with  their 
topic  (e.g.,  sports  might  include  the  coverage  of 
a  baseball  game,  a  swim  meet,  a  ski  event,  or  a 
hockey  play-off).  Each  group  is  to  list  the 
following: 

□  words  that  are  repeated  fairly  often 

□  words  that  describe  the  action  (verbs) 

□  any  unusual  words  and  slang  words 

The  group  members  then  take  one  short  article, 
count  the  number  of  words  in  each  sentence, 
and  work  out  the  average  sentence  length.  The 
group  then  takes  a  paragraph  from  one  article 
and  counts  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  word 
and  works  out  an  average. 

Each  group  reports  its  findings  to  the  rest  of  the 
class.  The  major  differences  and  similarities 
among  the  groups’  findings  and  the  possible 
reasons  for  them  are  then  discussed. 

The  Language  of 
Propaganda 


Many  of  the  persuasive  devices  used  in  advertis¬ 
ing  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  students. 
Teachers  can  help  students  analyse  advertise¬ 
ments  so  that  they  can  deal  with  the  propaganda 
devices  that  are  being  used.  Advertisements  that 
distort  reality  can  lead  students  to  worry,  cause 
them  confusion  over  the  discrepancy  between 
what  they  are  really  like  and  what  advertisers  tell 
them  they  ought  to  be  like,  and  make  them  think 
that  what  they  read  or  see  in  advertisements 
constitutes  real  life. 


Name 

Description 

Example 

Testimonial 

The  endorsement  of 
a  product  by  a  well- 
known  person  or 
organization 

"Joe  Hockey  uses 

Face  Power  after¬ 
shave  lotion," 

Transfer 

The  transfer  of  the 
qualities  of  one 
idea  to  those  of  an¬ 
other 

"Smoke  Mint  Fresh 
and  get  a  breath 
of  springtime." 

Plain  folks 

The  technique  of 
talking  down  to  the 
masses  in  order 
to  appear  to  be  one 
of  them 

"Use  Whitewash,  It 
makes  your  clothes 
as  white  as  Momma 
used  to  wash  them," 

Bandwagon 

The  suggestion  that 
everyone  is  doing  it 

"Sparkle! 

Canada's  #1 
Best-seller." 

Snob  appeal 

The  association  of 
desirable  life 

"She  lives  in  Oak¬ 
ville,  She  spends 
her  winters  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.  She 
drives  a  Mercury, 

Her  perfume  - 
TUSK," 

Facts  and 
figures 

The  implication  that 
figures  and  statistics 
prove  a  point  be¬ 
yond  dispute 

"No-ache  Pills  -  the 
only  headache  tab¬ 
let  with  50  mg  of 
pain  reliever," 

Hidden  fears 

The  exploitation  of 
an  individual's  fears 
and  insecurities 

"Don't  lose  friends. 
Use  Sweet- Pit, 
the  friendly 
deodorant," 

Repetition 

The  constant 
repetition  of  an 
idea  in  order  to 
fix  the  image  of  a 
product  in  a 
person's  mind 

"Finally  - 
Natural  Clow!  The 
natural  shampoo 
with  nature's 
ingredients  to  bring 
out  the  natural 
glow  in  you," 

Magic 

ingredients 

The  implications  that 
a  product's  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  based 

"Drink  Eau-Boire, 
the  mineral  water 
with  HjO," 

Weasel  words 

The  use  of  vague 
qualifiers 

and/or  disclaimers, 
such  as  "helps", 
"fights",  "up  to", 
and  "virtually",  to 
mislead  the  con¬ 
sumer  into  thinking 
the  product  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  really  is 

"Use  Zit-Kwit,  the 
only  skin  medicine 
that  helps  fight 
virtually  all  skin 
blemishes," 

‘Based  on  Jeffrey  Schrank,  'The  Language  of  Advertising  Claims", 
Media  and  Methods  10  (March  1974):  44-51, 


ITie  following  chart  describes  many  of  the  basic 
types  of  propaganda  used  in  advertising.* 


llie  following  activities  may  be  used  to  heighten 
students’  awareness  of  the  language  of 
propaganda: 

■  Students  gather  a  series  of  magazine  propaganda 
devices  and  then  discuss  them. 

■  Students  write  advertising  copy  for  photographs 
that  accompany  magazine  advertisements. 

■  Students  create  original  products  and  write  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  them,  incorporating  any  of  the 
propaganda  techniques  they  have  studied.  After 
students  have  completed  their  advertisements, 
the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups.  Students 
exchange  advertisements  within  the  group  and 
tr}'  to  detect  the  propaganda  techniques  used  in 
each.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  extend  this 
activity  further  by  having  students  rewrite  their 
advertisements  to  eliminate  the  propaganda  tech¬ 
niques  and  slogans. 

■  Students  use  magazine  advertisements  to  create 
collages  that  illustrate  many  of  the  propaganda 
techniques  used  in  advertising. 

Bias  and  Stereotyping 


The  mass  media  present  many  stereotypes  and 
reflect  many  biases  that  students  should  learn  to 
identify  if  they  are  to  become  intelligent  and 
effective  users  of  media. 

■  Students  are  asked  to  form  mental  pictures  of  the 
following  people  and  then  to  jot  down  brief 
notes  describing  them: 


□  farmer 

□  construction  worker 

□  nurse 

□  auto  mechanic 

□  doctor 

□ secretaty 

□  pilot 

□  bank  teller 

□  truck  driver 

□  dry'  cleaner 

As  each  student  tells  the  rest  of  the  class  what 
mental  images  each  of  these  words  evokes,  the 
teacher  can  ask  him/her  questions  such  as  the 
following  to  elicit  information: 

□  What  sex  is  the  person? 

□  How  old  is  the  person? 

□  What  colour  skin  does  the  person  have? 

□  Is  the  person  short,  tall,  fat,  thin? 

□  Is  the  person  attractive  and  well  dressed? 

The  class  then  discusses  how  realistic  their 
images  are.  For  example,  are  all  doctors  tall, 
slender,  white,  and  male?  Are  all  truck  drivers 
tattooed  men  who  eat  at  diners? 

This  is  followed  bv  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
concept  of  stereotyping  and  how  students’  first 
images  of  the  people  named  narrowed  their 
ability  to  see  the  diverse  possibilities  of  human 
beings. 

■  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups,  and  each 
group  is  asked  to  choose  one  of  the  following 
types  of  television  show  and  to  list  the  major 
characteristics  of  personality  and  appearance  for 
the  “villains”  and  the  “heroes”  who  may  appear 
in  each: 

□  a  superhero  cartoon 

□  a  western 

□  a  soap  opera 

□  a  police  drama 

□  a  war  movie  or  series 

One  member  of  each  group  records  the  group’s 
findings  on  the  chalkboard  under  the  headings 
Villains  and  Heroes.  The  class  then  discusses  why 
so  many  shows  use  stereotypical  characters. 

Students  choose  one  show  that  features  stereo¬ 
types  and  write  a  script  or  story  in  which  the 
stereotypes  are  reversed  (e.g.,  in  the  western,  the 
villain  dresses  in  white  and  has  a  wholesome 
wife  and  children).  Volunteers  read  their  scripts 
or  stories  and  discuss  the  effects  of  reverse 
stereotyping. 


IBQ 


Media 


■  Students  write  brief  descriptions  of  themselves  as 
they  believe  they  are  viewed  by: 

□  a  parent  or  guardian 

□  a  friend 

□  a  teacher 

They  then  discuss  the  way^s  in  which  every  one  is 
a  victim  of  stereotyping. 

■  The  class  is  divided  into  groups,  and  each  group 
is  given  ten  print  advertisements.  For  each  adver¬ 
tisement,  students  are  asked  to  identify  and  write 
down  any  stereotypes  that  they  discover.  Each 
group  is  to  present  its  findings  to  the  rest  of  the 
class. 

■  Each  group  prepares  an  advertisement  on  Bristol 
board,  using  pictures  clipped  from  magazines 

or  photographs  that  they  have  taken  themselves. 
The  advertisements  must  be  free  of  stereotyping. 
Tlie  completed  advertisements  are  displayed, 
and  in  small  groups  students  discuss  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  and  lack 
of  stereoty  pes. 

■  If  possible,  the  teacher  and  two  or  three  students 
have  an  argument  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
class,  who  are  unaware  that  the  whole  scene  has 
been  staged.  After  about  five  minutes,  the  class 

is  informed  that  the  argument  was  a  “set-up”,  and 
students  are  asked  to  write  a  brief  account  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  Several  of  the  accounts 
are  read  out  and  compared.  There  will,  no  doubt, 
be  somewhat  different  interpretations  of  the  same 
event.  The  ensuing  discussion  should  consider 
possible  reasons  for  the  differences,  such  as 
inattention  to  detail,  prior  assumptions,  and 
previously  formed  opinions  of  other  people  and 
how  they  behave. 

The  teacher  explains  that  all  people  tend  to  have 
general  expectations  of  objects,  people,  and 
events  that  can  sometimes  distort  their  percep¬ 
tions  or  abilities  to  see  the  world  as  it  really 
is.  The  same  is  true  also  of  those  people  who 
produce  media:  they  have  particular  viewpoints, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs  that  affect  the  message  that 
they  convey  to  the  world.  Every'  media  producer 
has  his/her  own  set  of  biases. 


■  Three  different  newspapers  for  the  same  day  are 
collected.  Students  compare  them  in  terms  of 
the  following: 

□  which  stories  are  featured  and  which  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  bottoms  of  columns  and  back  pages; 

□  whether  or  not  the  same  stories  or  news  items 
are  presented  in  different  ways  (i.e.,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  elicit  approval  from  the  reader  or  cause 
disapproval); 

□  whether  or  not  the  news  coverage  is  geared  to 
the  interests  and  education  of  any  particular 
group  (e.g.,  a  newspaper  aimed  at  middle-class 
adults  may  not  bother  to  report  a  major  rock 
concert,  but  will  cover  in  detail  government 
plans  to  reduce  the  old-age  pension). 

■  The  teacher  prepares  audiotapes  of  several  news¬ 
casts  given  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  day 

by'  three  completely  different  kinds  of  radio 
stations.  Information  on  the  ty  pe  of  radio  station 
and  the  audience  it  wishes  to  capture  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Students  discuss  what  these  newscasts 
have  in  common  and  how  they  differ.  The 
teacher  should  ask  for  possible  explanations  for 
the  differences.  Then  students  form  small  groups 
and  prepare  two  separate  three-minute  audio- 
tapes  of  news  from  around  and  about  the  school, 
one  for  the  principal  and  teachers  and  another 
for  the  students.  Each  group  shares  its  audiotapes 
with  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  the  differences 
between  the  tapes  are  discussed. 

■  The  teacher  conducts  a  survey'  of  one  ty  pe  of 
popular  TV  show  (e.g.,  sitcom,  soap  opera). 
Students  are  allowed  to  call  out  the  names  of 
characters,  which  are  written  on  the  chalkboard 
(e.g.,  Archie  Bunker,  Papa  Smurf,  J.R.). 

In  groups,  students  select  two  or  three  of  the 
names  on  the  board  and  explain  what  opinions 
each  of  their  TV  characters  would  hold  on  a 
controversial  subject  such  as  teenage  driving, 
women’s  liberation,  freedom  of  speech,  and  nu¬ 
clear  testing.  Each  group  appoints  a  .spokesperson 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  what  his/her  group 
believes  its  TV  characters  would  think  about  the 
topic. 


Follow-up  Activities 


■  Students  make  a  class  new^spaper.  Each  individual 
or  group  should  be  given  a  specific  task  to  per¬ 
form  —  researching,  interviewing,  writing, 
revising,  editing,  proofreading,  illustrating,  layout, 
printing,  distributing.  At  least  two  weeks  should 
be  allotted  for  this  activity. 

■  Students  use  a  cassette  recorder  to  interview 
one  another  or  to  do  newscasts,  mini-shows, 
advertisements,  and  so  on. 

■  The  class  uses  the  school  P.A.  system  for  a  week 
to  provide  notices,  readings,  and  entertainment 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  every  morning. 

■  Students  write  a  page  from  a  TV  guide  for  one 
evening’s  viewing  on  the  day  after  they  have 
viewed  several  programs. 

■  Audiotapes  from  the  early  days  of  radio  are 
played,  and  students  compare  radio  then  with 
radio  today. 

■  Radio  and  TV  personalities  are  invited  to  visit  the 
classroom.  Students  prepare  questions  before 
the  visitors  arrive. 

■  In  groups,  students  invent  an  entirely  new  quiz 
show  and  then  present  it  to  the  whole  class. 

■  A  visit  is  arranged  to  a  cable  TV  studio  so  that 
students  can  either  see  a  show  being  produced 
or  produce  one  themselves. 

■  Someone  from  the  Canadian  Advertisers  Council 
is  invited  to  talk  generally  to  the  class  about 
adv^ertising. 


^  lid 


Although  some  students  go  on  to  college  and 
other  post-secondar)'  institutions,  many  students 
enter  directly  into  the  world  of  work  when  they 
leave  high  school.  The  function  of  high  school 
is  to  provide  an  education  that  will  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  many  aspects  of  life,  including  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  graduating  year,  many  students  need 
a  great  deal  of  assistance  in  finding,  getting,  and 
keeping  a  job.  This  unit  is  designed  to  provide 
such  assistance.* 

Four  to  six  weeks  before  beginning  this  unit,  the 
teacher  should  write  letters  to  the  personnel 
departments  of  six  or  seven  firms,  requesting  one 
or  two  copies  of  their  application  forms  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Most  companies  take  pleasure  in  pro¬ 
viding  teachers  with  materials  of  this  type.  The 
audio-visual  person  can  be  asked  to  cut  overhead 
transparencies  and  stencils  for  each  application 
form. 

Samples  of  resumes  can  also  be  collected  for  later 
discussion  with  students.  The  teacher  will  also 
require  a  selection  of  the  job-advertisement 
sections  from  daily  newspapers,  and  several  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Yellow  Pages  should  be  available. 

Preliminary  Activities 


■  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  all  notes 
and  completed  assignments  in  a  separate  folder. 
Letters,  resumes,  and  application  forms  can  be 
useful  job-seeking  tools  when  students  are 
actually  seeking  employment. 

■  Students  make  lists  of  their  abilities,  skills,  and 
interests.  The  list  should  include  hobbies,  skills 
learned  in  the  technical  areas,  achievements,  and 
any  other  job  assets.  They  should  be  asked  as 
well  to  write  down  the  jobs  that  they  feel  they 
could  fill,  based  on  information  included  in  their 
lists. 


■  Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Each  group  works  collectively  on  the  following 
problem: 

I  am  a  Grade  12  student  who  will  graduate  this  year, 

I  would  like  a  permanent  position  as  a  salesclerk  but 
so  far  nobody  has  offered  me  work,  How  do  I  go 
about  getting  a  job? 

As  each  group  reports  its  solutions,  the  teacher 
develops  a  board  outline  of  sources  of  help  and 
employment: 

□  friends,  relatives,  and  neighbours  who  may 
know  of  openings  in  their  own  companies 

□  former  employers 

□  the  school  placement  centre 

□  the  guidance  department 

□  Canada  Employment  Centres 

□  want  ads 

□  Yellow  Pages 

□  new  office  buildings 

□  factories  and  shopping  centres 

□  help-wanted  notices  posted  in  supermarkets, 
libraries,  and  so  on 

□  government  agencies 

Students  discuss  each  item  on  the  board  outline, 
focusing  on  how  each  source  can  lead  to 
potential  jobs. 

Students  should  be  aware  that,  in  a  tough  and 
competitive  market,  they  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  any  job  source.  Perseverance  does  pay  off! 

Want  Ads 


Although  many  employers  advertise  job  openings 
in  newspapers,  some  students  do  not  know  how 
to  read  want  ads  correctly.  It  is,  therefore, 
worthwhile  to  spend  some  classroom  time 
helping  students  to  understand  the  ads  and  to 
“read  between  the  lines”. 


*  Teachers  will  also  find  many  useful  suggestions  in  the 
.\linistr\'  of  Education  publication  ViOrk  ami  Etnployability 
Skills  Program,  Senior  Division,  1982. 


■  Using  an  overhead  projector,  the  teacher  shows 
students  a  variety  of  advertisements,  including 
several  “good”  ads,  “blind”  ads,  and  “glittering” 
ads.  Realistic  interpretations  of  the  kinds  of  jobs 
being  described  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
ensuing  discussion.  The  following  are  the 
definitions  and  an  example  of  each  of  the  three 
kinds  of  ads  mentioned: 

□  A  “good”  ad  usually  contains  most  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  information:  name  of  employer,  location  of 
employment,  exact  nature  of  work,  skills  and 
education  required,  salary^  and  possible  fringe 
benefits. 

□  A  “glittering”  ad  promises  the  world,  makes 
exaggerated  claims,  may  involve  an  investment, 
usually  involves  selling,  pays  on  the  basis  of  a 
commission  rather  than  a  salary,  and  may  not  be 
a  job  offer,  but  rather  a  sales  pitch  for  job¬ 
counselling  or  other  services. 

□  A  “blind”  ad  does  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
employer.  It  may  be  a  “front”  for  a  purpose  other 
than  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  (the  employer  may 
simply  want  to  investigate  the  calibre  of  appli¬ 
cants  or  to  determine  salary^  scales).  Alternatively, 
the  employer  may  simply  want  to  keep  the  job 
opening  a  secret  from  his/her  employees. 


A  Good  Ad  A  Blind  Ad 


THOMPSON  AND 
COMPANY 

PARCEL  SORTER 

SHIPPER 

We  have  an  immediate 
opening  in  our  service 

LARGE  DISTRIBUTOR  OF 

building  for  a  parcel 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS 

sorter.  Must  know  area 

REQUIRES 

and  be  bondable.  Grade 

12  graduate  preferred. 

SHIPPER 

Chauffeur's  license  an 

EXCELLENT  WORKING 

asset.  Will  train  suitable 

BENEFITS!!! 

candidate. 

WRITE 

Hours:  3  p.m.-midnight 

STATING  EDUCATION, 

Salary:  $5.50  per  hour 

WORK  EXPERIENCE,  AND 

Excellent  fringe 

SALARY  REQUIRED  TO: 

benefits 

BOX  2200 

For  further  information, 

DAILY  BUGLE 

call: 

Your  reply  will  be  kept 

Mrs.  Dickinson 
Personnel  Manager 
222-0000 

confidential. 

A  Glittering  Ad 

Invest  in  your  future! 
NOW!! 

$30  000  to  $50  000 
in  first  year 

DAYTIME  WORK  ONLY! 

SUCCESS 

GUARANTEED 

Earn  top  $$$  while 
You  train 
Call  223-0000 

Now!! 


The  teacher  should  take  the  time  to  review  any 
terms  and  phrases  that  are  sometimes  confusing 
to  students.  The  following  are  some  examples 
of  such  terms  and  phrases: 


□  experience  an  asset 

□  fringe  benefits 

□  successful  candidate 

□  qualifications 

□  resume 

□  commission 

□  bondable 

□  advancement 

□  self-starter 

opportunities 

□  profit  sharing 

□  immediate  opening 

□  equivalent 

□  minimum 

□  extensive  experience 

□  personnel  office 

required 

□  shift  work 

□  varied  duties 

□  working  conditions 

□  interview 

□  invest  in  your  future 

□  Box  1010 

■  The  classified  advertisement  section  of  a  local 
newspaper  is  distributed.  Students  are  asked 
individually,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups  to  locate 
two  examples  of  “blind”  ads  and  two  of 
“glittering”  ads. 

Students  then  rewrite  the  ads  they  have  selected, 
making  each  one  as  complete  and  honest  as 
possible. 

■  Students  write  an  original  advertisement 
describing  positions  for  which  they  themselves 
would  like  to  apply. 


Job  Search 


Applying  for  a  Job 


Telephoning  for  an  Interview 

■  Students  as  a  class  discuss  the  following 
questions: 

□  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  telephone 
for  an  interview?  (This  will  involve  a  discussion 
of  newspaper  advertisements,  job  leads,  etc.) 

□  If  you  see  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper, 
how  long  would  you  wait  before  telephoning? 

□  To  whom  would  you  ask  to  speak? 

□  What  would  you  say? 

□  How  would  you  respond  if  the  interviewer  or 
employer  were  busy  and  could  not  take  your 
call?  (Some  students  simply  hang  up  and  call  a 
few  days  later! ) 


■  Students  listen  to  and  discuss  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  telephone  conversations.  The  dialogues  can 
be  taped  before  class  or  role-played  by  students. 

First  Conversation 

Employer:  Mrs.  Timmons 
Applicant:  Brian  Perkins 


Mrs.  Timmons: 
Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 
Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 
Brian: 


Mrs.  Timmons: 
Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 
Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 


Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 


Good  morning.  Timmon's  Furniture. 

Hello?  Could  I  speak  to  . . .  ah  . . . 

Mrs.  Timmons? 

Speaking. 

Oh,  great!  I  want  that  job  you 
advertised  -  shipping  and  receiving? 

I  see.  Have  you  worked  before?  .  . . 
I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  ask  your  name. 

That's  true.  You  didn't.  Brian  Perkins. 
Perky  for  short.  Well,  I've  worked 
on  and  off,  you  know,  all  over  the 
place,  ljust finished  high  school,  so  I 
want  a  permanent  Job.  Need  some 
money. 

I  see.  When  can  you  start,  Brian? 

Gee,  I  don't  know.  In  a  little  while,  I 
guess.  Why? 

Actually,  we  need  somebody  to  start 
right  away.  Still  interested? 

Aw,  sure.  Why  not? 

I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  in  person, 
Brian.  Could  you  come  in  for  an 
interview? 

I  guess  so.  How  about  tomorrow? 
Well,  Brian,  to  be  perfectly  honest 


Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 


Brian: 

Mrs.  Timmons: 


Brian: 


with  you,  we'd  like  to  hire  somebody 
today  if  possible.  Could  you  come 
in  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon? 

Well .  .  .  okay.  Do  I  have  to  fill  in  an 
application  form  and  everything? 

Of  course.  We  ask  all  applicants  not 
only  for  a  completed  application 
form,  but  also  for  a  resume. 

No  kidding!  What's  that? 

A  resume?  Well,  a  detailed  profile  of 
yourself.  Never  mind,  Brian.  Three 
o'clock,  then? 

Yup!  I'll  see  you  around  three.  Bye 
now.  (Hangs  up.) 


Second  Conversation 


Personnel  Manager:  Mr.  Popadoulas 
Applicant:  Judy  Souza 
Receptionist:  Ms.  Yano 


Receptionist: 


Judy: 


Receptionist: 

Mr.  Popadoulas: 
Judy: 


Mr.  Popadoulas: 


Judy: 


Mr.  Popadoulas: 


Good  morning.  Moore's  Family 
Fashions.  Ms.  Yano  speaking. 

Good  morning.  May  I  please  speak  to 
Mr.  Popadoulas,  the  personnel 
manager?  My  name  is  Judy  Souza. 

I'm  calling  about  the  sales  position 
advertised  in  today's  Daily  News. 

Thank  you.  One  moment,  please. 

Mr.  Popadoulas  here. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Popadoulas.  My 
name  is  Judy  Souza.  I'm  calling  about 
the  sales  position  advertised  in  this 
morning's  Daily  News. 

Oh,  yes.  Have  you  had  any  sales 
experience,  Judy? 

Yes,  I  have.  For  the  past  two  sum¬ 
mers,  I've  worked  in  the  chil¬ 
dren's  wear  department  at  Cosmo's 
Fashion  Designs.  I've  Just  complet¬ 
ed  high  school  and  would  like  to 
find  a  permanent  position  in  sales. 

Fair  enough,  Judy.  We're 
interviewing  several  applicants,  When 
could  you  come  in  for  an  interyiew? 


Judy: 


Mr.  Popadoulas: 
Judy: 

Mr.  Popadoulas: 
Judy: 


At  your  convenience,  Mr. 
Popadoulas. 

How  about  two  this  afternoon? 

Two  o'clock  would  be  fine. 

Two  o'clock  then.  Please  bring  along 
a  copy  of  your  resume. 

Yes,  I  certainly  will.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


Mr.  Popadoulas:  Good-bye. 
Judy:  Good-bye. 
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■  Students  role-play  telephone  conversations  in 
pairs.  Each  pair  is  given  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  that  requires  the  job  applicant  to  telephone 
for  an  interview.  Students  in  each  pair  select 
their  roles  (employer  or  applicant)  and  plan  a 
telephone  skit.  Each  skit  is  presented  to  the  rest 
of  the  class.  While  each  dialogue  is  in  progress, 
other  class  members  take  notes  and  evaluate  the 
skit.  This  is  followed  by  a  class  discussion  and 

an  evaluation  of  the  skit. 

Tlie  Letter  of  Application 

Because  thev  are  aware  of  their  difficulties  with 
writing,  many  students  shy  away  from  advertise¬ 
ments  that  request  a  response  in  the  form  of  a 
written  letter  of  application  and  a  resume.  It  is 
worthwhile,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  spend 
some  time  discussing  this  type  of  writing  and 
giving  students  the  opportunity  to  practise  writ¬ 
ing  letters  of  application  and  job  resumes.  In  a 
non-threatening  classroom  environment,  learners 
can  gain  confidence  in  their  abilities  and  use 
them  more  effectively  in  their  search  for 
employment. 

■  The  following  should  be  discussed: 

□  the  circumstances  in  which  a  letter  of  application 
is  required 

□  the  importance  of  a  good  letter 

□  the  proper  style,  form,  and  tone  of  the  letter  of 
application 

□  the  items  that  should  be  included 

■  Using  an  overhead  projector,  the  teacher  shows 
students  the  following  advertisement  and  letter  of 
application: 
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Automotive  Parts  Clerk 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  qualified 
autonnotive  parts  clerk,  The  suitable 
candidate  will  be  expected  to  work  with 
a  minimum  of  supervision. 

Experience  an  asset. 

Apply  in  writing  to: 

Mr,  I.  Tire 
Ontario  Tire  Corp. 

1828  Business  Drive 
Anytown,  Ontario 
Q9H  2Z8 


May  9,  1984 

Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  ad,  I  believe  that  I 
am  the  man  for  the  job! 

I  am  nineteen  and  graduated  from 
high  school,  I  have  had  severaljobs  that 
had  to  do  with  cars  and  I  was  a  success 
at  all  of  these.  I  am  sure  I  could  do 
the  same  for  your  organization. 

You  can  call  me  for  an  interview  at 
249-2020  between  seven  and  nine. 

Yours, 


Bob  Gatineau 


Students  then  discuss  whether  or  not  Bob  Gatin¬ 
eau’s  response  fills  the  requirements  of  a  good 
letter  of  application.  The  following  questions  ean 
be  used  to  further  the  discussion: 

□  What  rules  did  Bob  not  follow  in  writing  his 
letter? 

□  What  errors  in  form  and  style  did  he  make? 

□  Wliat  important  items  did  he  omit? 

□  How  could  he  have  improved  his  letter? 

■  Using  the  overhead  projector,  the  teacher  shows 
students  a  properly  written  letter  of  application. 
This  opportunity  can  be  used  to  review  the 
“do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  of  application-letter  writing 
and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  letter  that  high¬ 
lights  the  assets  of  the  applicant. 

■  Students  write  letters  of  application  in  response 
to  advertisements  that  they  have  clipped. 
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The  Resume 


Because  many  students  have  only  a  vague  idea  of 
what  a  rdsume  is,  several  class  periods  should 
be  dev  oted  to  full-class  discussions  of  the  com¬ 
mon  items  that  appear  on  resumes. 

■  The  teacher  presents  an  overhead  or  chalkboard 
outline  of  the  parts  of  a  resume: 

□  personal  information 

□  education 

□  work  experience 

□  special  skills 

□  hobbies  and  interests 

□  references 

■  As  a  class,  students  prepare  resumes  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  characters: 

□  Mickey  Mouse 

□  the  Bionic  Woman 

□  a  family  member 

□  Superman 

□  R2D2 

□  E.T. 

□  a  school  principal 

■  Each  student  is  given  an  example  of  a  typed 
resume,  preferably  one  that  is  simple,  structured, 
neatly  organized,  and  easy  to  follow.  Although 
there  are  many  different  styles  in  resume  writing 
today,  students  need  exposure  to  a  style  that 
they  can  easily  understand  and  use. 

■  Students  write  resumes  based  on  their  own  back¬ 
grounds,  interests,  and  work  experience.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  type  their  final  drafts  or, 
if  possible,  have  them  typed  by  students  taking 
business  courses. 


The  Application  Form 


■  Many  terms  are  commonly  found  on  application 
forms.  From  a  sampling  of  such  forms,  the  teacher 
selects  terms  that  are  in  common  use  and 
discusses  them  with  the  students. 

■  A  student  is  asked  to  act  as  a  job  applicant.  With 
the  help  of  an  overhead  projector  and  a  transpar¬ 
ency,  the  teacher  completes  all  sections  of  a 
simple  application  form,  using  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  volunteer  job  applicant.  The  teacher 
should  use  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  following  instructions,  filling  out 
forms  neatly,  completing  all  sections  of  a  form, 
and  using  correct  grammar,  usage,  and  spelling. 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  ask  questions  and 
to  clarify  confusing  points. 

■  Students  practise  completing  several  application 
forms  on  their  own. 

Note-.  It  is  important  for  teachers,  when  evaluat¬ 
ing  application  forms,  to  mark  all  student  errors 
and  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  correct 
their  mistakes.  They  cannot  afford  to  have  their 
application  form  discarded  by  a  potential 
employer. 

■  Students  complete  application  forms  until  they 
have  one  that  is  error-free.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  retain  the  best  application  form 
and  use  it  for  future  reference. 


The  Personal 
Interview 


The  personal  interview  requires  that  the  inter¬ 
viewee  pay  attention  to  such  matters  as  groom¬ 
ing,  poise,  manners,  and  appropriate  language. 

■  Students  discuss  what  they  w'ould  do  to  create 
a  good  impression  on  a  prospective  employer. 

■  Students  discuss  the  kinds  of  behaviours  that 
would  be  inappropriate. 

■  In  pairs,  students  prepare  five-minute  skits  in 
which  a  job  applicant  creates  a  poor  impression. 
Volunteers  act  out  their  skits  for  the  rest  of  the 
class,  whose  task  it  is  to  identify  specific  errors  in 
judgement.  A  checklist  such  as  the  following  is 
useful  for  encouraging  students  to  evaluate  them¬ 
selves  and  one  another: 

Evaluation  of  Job  Interview 


Did  the  applicant:  Yes  No 

□  greet  the  interviewer  politely?  Q  Q 

□  introduce  himselTherself  Q  Q 

properly? 

□  stand  until  offered  a  chair?  Q  Q 

□  answer  the  questions  politely  □  □ 

and  clearly? 

□  give  too  much  information  □  □ 

in  answ^ers? 

□  give  too  little  information  in  □  □ 

answers? 

□  avoid  distracting  mannerisms?  Q  Q 

□  listen  carefully  to  the  Q  Q 

interviewer? 

□  maintain  good  attending  Q  Q 

behaviours?  (e.g.,  eye  contact) 

□  not  interrupt  the  interviewer?  Q  Q 

□  seem  prepared  for  the  Q  Q 

questions  that  were  asked? 

□  describe  at  least  one  “selling  Q  Q 

point”? 

□  look  interested?  Q  Q 

□  ask  sensible  questions  about  Q  □ 

the  company,  job,  salary  ,  etc.? 


General  Adapting  Evaluation 

Considerations  Practices  for 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a  Basic- Level  Courses 


The  evaluation  of  students  taking  basic-level 
courses  is  conducted  in  order  to: 

□  motivate  them  to  improv^e  their  performance 
through  the  provision  of  appropriate  feedback; 

□  identify'  areas  of  weakness  and  strength  as  a  basis 
for  appropriate  instruction; 

□  provide  parents,  guardians,  students,  and 
educators  with  understandable  information 
about  a  student’s  performance  and  growth. 

Tlie  evaluation  system  used  must  complement 
the  English  program.  It  must  support  and  encour¬ 
age  a  healthy  language  environment,  in  which 
language  is  used  in  many  different  forms,  for 
many  different  purposes,  and  in  connection  with 
many  different  audiences.  It  must  also  encourage 
experimentation  and  risk-taking  on  the  part  of 
students.  Consequently,  the  procedures  used  in 
evaluation  should  be  positive  and  reassuring, 
emphasizing  achievements  rather  than  noting 
failures  and  thus  discouraging  further  effort  and 
exploration. 

Whatever  the  procedures  used  for  evaluation, 
they  must  recognize  that  language  arts  or  English 
is  not  entirely  quantifiable,  but  is,  rather,  a  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  students  develop  and  refine 
their  communication  skills  and  (equally  impor¬ 
tant)  develop  thouglits,  feelings,  attitudes,  values, 
and  interests.  Therefore,  evaluation  in  the  affec¬ 
tive  domain  is  at  least  as  important  as  evaluation 
in  the  cognitive  domain  and  should  be  designed 
to  broaden  students’  sensitivity  to  language  and 
to  their  own  experiences. 

Above  all,  the  evaluation  of  students  taking  basic- 
level  courses  must  be  humane.  It  must  recognize 
that  growth  in  English  is  often  erratic  and  non¬ 
sequential;  that  students  need  to  be  closely  in¬ 
volved  in  evaluation  processes  and  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  and  why  they  are  being 
evaluated;  and  that  helping  students  recognize 
the  value  of  their  own  contributions  leads  them 
to  an  increased  sense  of  self-worth. 


■  Teachers  should  emphasize  daily  work  rather 
than  formal  examinations.  Because  many  stu¬ 
dents  perform  poorly  on  formal  tests  and  end-of- 
term  examinations,  these  methods  of  evaluation 
are  often  poor  indicators  of  ability  or  achieve¬ 
ment.  Assessment  that  is  ongoing  and  that  em¬ 
phasizes  students’  everyday  work  is  far  more 
effective  in  reflecting  the  growth  of  students  over 
a  period  of  time.  It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  a  student’s  mark 
be  based  on  end-of-term  examinations. 

■  Teachers  should  design  tests  ai^d  examinations 
that  promote  learning.  Although  students  should 
not  be  sheltered  completely  from  tests  and  ex¬ 
aminations,  these  should  be  structured  to  give 
them  opportunities  to  succeed.  Many  students 
perform  well  if  tests  are  designed  not  to  test  the 
retention  of  information,  but  to  allow  students 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned. 

When  designing  and  administering  tests  and 
examinations,  teachers  should: 

□  ensure  that  the  reading  and  writing  demands  are 
within  students’  capabilities  and  will  not  lead 

to  frustration; 

□  ensure  that  students  are  familiar  with  the  format 
of  the  test  to  be  administered  as  well  as  with 
the  material  being  tested; 

□  provide  alternatives  to  written  tests  for  students 
who  experience  difficulty  with  reading  and 
writing; 

□  consider  extending  time  limits  for  students  who 
are  unable  to  complete  tests  within  scheduled 
times; 

□  consider  providing  assistance  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  questions  with  which  students  are  having 
difficulty; 

□  consider  allowing  students  to  rewrite  a  test  or 
assignment  in  order  to  raise  their  marks. 


■  Teachers  should  acknowledge  the  effort  and 
time  expended  by  students  on  tasks.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  respond  favourably  when  the  total  learning 
process  is  acknowledged  rather  than  only  the 
final  product.  It  is  important  to  recognize  factors 
such  as  the  enthusiasm,  initiative,  and  leadership 
qualities  of  students,  as  well  as  their  abilities  to 
identilS^  and  use  resources,  co-operate  with 
others,  and  organize  their  time. 

■  Teachers  shotdd  demystify  the  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess  for  students.  It  is  important  to  share  with 
students  information  on  the  various  criteria  on 
which  the  evaluation  of  each  component  of  the 
language  program  is  based.  This  is  best  done 
with  individual  students  in  a  discussion  of  their 
progress  in  an  interview  or  conference  situation. 


A  Variety  of  Evaluation 
Techniques 


The  following  suggestions  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  various  components  of  the  English  program 
are  meant  to  assist  teachers  in  developing  evalua¬ 
tive  strategies  beyond  paper-and-pencil,  teacher- 
made  tests  and  examinations.  These  include  the 
use  of  the  following: 


□  attitude  surveys 

□  conferences 
and  interviews 

□  file  folders 

□  checklists 


□  observation 

□  cloze  procedures 

□  self-  and  peer  evaluation 

□  holistic  scoring 

□  analytic  scales 


Evaluation  in  English  is  often  fairly  subjective. 
Marks  should  be  presented  so  that  students  can 
understand  how  they  have  been  determined  and 
in  such  a  way  that  students  feel  free  to  ask  for 
further  clarification.  Occasionally,  students  may 
question  the  validity  of  a  mark.  Teachers  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  make  adjustments  in  their 
evaluation  if  necessary'.  As  well,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  students  are  involved  in  their 
own  evaluation,  they  have  a  greater  commitment 
to  their  own  learning. 

■  Teachers  should  consider  alternatives  to  evalua¬ 
tion  based  solely  on  examinations  and  written 
work.  To  be  fair,  evaluative  practices  must  be 
as  rich  and  varied  as  the  English  program  itself. 
No  single  procedure  can  provide  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary'  for  teachers  to  determine  that 
learning  has  taken  place.  Some  students  who  per¬ 
form  poorly  on  timed  tests  and  written  assign¬ 
ments  are  quite  proficient  in  group  activities  and 
oral  discussions.  When  teachers  evaluate  their 
students  on  the  basis  of  various  kinds  of  activities 
and  share  this  evaluation  with  the  students  on  a 
regular  basis,  they  are  providing  honest  feedback 
based  on  a  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the 
learning  process. 


A  successful  evaluation  system  requires  that 
teachers  keep  complete,  current,  and  accurate 
records.  The  teacher’s  file  for  each  student  should 
include  selected  samples  of  the  student’s 
achievement,  anecdotal  comments,  observations 
on  the  student’s  work,  notes  on  any  conferences 
and  interviews  that  he/she  has  had  with  the 
student,  as  well  as  a  record  of  marks. 

Many  of  the  specific  evaluative  techniques 
suggested  in  this  section  are  too  lengthy^  to 
reproduce  in  full  in  this  document.  Teachers 
should  refer  to  the  following  resources  for  more 
detailed  information: 

□  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  and  Testing  in  English:  Report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Measurement  and  Evaluation 

in  the  Study  of  English.  Champaign,  Ill.:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1973- 

□  Ontario,  Ministry'  of  Education.  English,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Division,  1977.  Toronto:  Ministry'  of 
Education,  Ontario,  1977. 


Evaluation 


□  Ontario,  Ministn^  of  Education.  English,  Senior 
Division,  1977.  Toronto:  Ministry'  of  Education, 
Ontario,  1977. 

□  _ Evaluation  and  the  English  Program. 

Toronto:  Ministry'  of  Education,  Ontario,  1977. 

□  _ Evaluation  of  Student  Achievement:  A 

Resource  Guide  for  Teachers.  Toronto:  Ministry 
of  Education,  Ontario,  1976. 

□  _ The  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument 

Pool.  English  I  and  II.  Toronto:  Ministry'  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Ontario,  1981. 

Teachers  should  note  that  for  basic-level  courses 
many  of  the  instruments  in  the  OAIP  are  more 
suitable  for  teaching  than  testing. 


Evaluating  Listening 

The  listening  component  of  the  English  program 
should  help  students  to  understand  what  they' 
hear  and  to  respond  in  increasingly  critical  and 
appreciative  ways. 

Teachers  can  make  use  of  the  following  evalua¬ 
tive  techniques: 

Technique  Procedure 


Observation  Listen  to  students  as  they  work  in 
small  groups.  Note  how  well  they 
listen  and  respond  to  each  other. 

Observe  students  in  large-group 
situations.  Are  they  able  to  respond 
to  directions?  Do  they  listen 
appreciatively  to  stories  and  poems 
and  respond  appropriately? 

Oral  cloze  Prepare  cloze  passages  using 
resources  such  as  literature, 
newspapers,  or  popular  songs.  Omit 
key  words  and  ask  students  to  supply 
the  missing  words.  Can  they  do  this 
and  retain  the  meaning  of  the 
passage? 

Self-evaluation  Provide  students  with  checklists  or 

attitude  surveys  that  encourage  them 
to  evaluate  their  own  listening  skills. 
Speak  with  them  individually  about 
their  perceptions. 


Evaluating  Speaking 

The  language  arts  or  English  program  must  pro¬ 
vide  many  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  oral  language,  including  explaining,  hypothe¬ 
sizing,  recalling,  guessing,  comparing,  persuading, 
interviewing,  questioning,  and  estimating.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  evaluation  of  oral  language  is  often 
neglected  because  the  record  of  performance 
is  so  impermanent.  Most  likely  the  best  way'  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  spoken  language  is 
to  ensure  that  the  evaluation  of  speaking  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  evaluation  of  activities  such  as 
group  discussions,  indiv'idual  presentations,  and 
dramatic  improvisation.  Although  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  evaluation  will  occur  spontaneously 
and  informally,  records  can  be  kept  of  students’ 
participation  in  discussion,  as  well  as  of  their 
performance  in  more  formal  presentations  such 
as  oral  reports  and  debates. 

Teachers  can  make  use  of  the  following  evalua¬ 
tive  techniques: 

Technique  Procedure 


Observation  Observe  the  quality  and  frequency  of 
the  students'  participation  in  smail- 
and  large-group  discussion.  Do  they 
use  a  variety  of  techniques  to  say 
what  they  want  to  say?  Are  their  ideas 
expressed  clearly  and  concisely? 


Self-  and  peer  Consider  using  teacher-made  analytic 
evaluation  scales,  checklists,  and  attitude  surveys, 
which  should  be  completed  and 
discussed  frequently. 


Conferences  During  reading  and  writing 

conferences,  note  problems  with,  and 
development  in,  oral  language,  and 
share  your  observations  with  the 
students. 


Evaluating  Reading 

The  reading/literature  component  of  the  English 
program  should  involve  students  in  an  active 
search  for  meaning  and  an  appreciation  of  both 
the  pleasurable  and  practical  uses  of  reading. 

In  basic-level  courses  the  experience  of  literature 
is  far  more  important  than  is  knowledge  about 
literature.  Thus,  the  development  of  a  positive 
student  attitude  and  response  should  be  the 
central  aim  of  the  literature  component. 

In  consolidating  their  reading  skills  and  learning 
to  respond  to  literature,  students  should  be 
actively  engaged  in  listening,  speaking,  viewing, 
acting,  reading,  and  writing  activities,  individually 
and  in  groups.  Some  of  these  activities  should 
be  observed  and  evaluated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Teachers  can  make  use  of  the  following  evalua¬ 
tive  techniques: 

Technique  Procedure 


Observation 


Cloze 

procedures 


Note  whether  or  not  the  student 
seems  to  enjoy  reading.  Has  he/she 
read  a  book  during  his/her  free 
reading  time?  Mentioned  having  read 
a  book  at  home?  Made  a  request  to 
visit  the  library?  Finished  most  of  the 
books  he/she  has  started?  Talked 
about  books  he/she  has  at  home? 

Note  whether  or  not  students  get 
meaning  from  context.  If  students 
experience  difficulty,  Is  the  problem 
lack  of  experience  with  the  subject  of 
the  reading  material,  word-by-word 
reading,  or  unfamiliarity  with  the 
syntax  or  dialect  used? 


File  folders  Use  attitude  surveys  and 

questionnaires  that  provide 
information  about  students'  personal 
reading  habits,  interests,  and 
attitudes.  These  can  be  of  great  help 
In  learning  about  the  Individual 
student's  reading  development  and 
can  suggest  new  directions  or 
modifications  for  the  language 
program. 

Self-  and  peer  Encourage  students  to  discuss  in  small 
evaluation  groups  what  they  have  read  and  to 
compare  and  Justify  their 
interpretations  of  characters  and 
events. 


Teacher-made  Administer  a  variety  of  tests  that  allow 
tests  for  more  than  simply  the  recall  of 

information.  Tests  should  encourage 
students  to  Interpret  texts  and  to 
relate  their  own  experiences  to 
literature. 


Conferences  Confer  with  students  in  relaxed, 
informal  ways  about  their  reading, 
and  encourage  them  to  talk  about 
their  personal  reading  habits, 
interests,  and  any  difficulties  that  they 
may  be  experiencing.  Initially,  questions 
should  be  as  open  as  possible  to  allow 
students  to  report  any  difficulties  of 
which  they  are  aware.  Too  often, 
detailed  quizzing  of  students  provides 
only  answers  that  the  students  think 
the  teacher  expects.  Conferences  may 
also  Include  an  oral  reading  of  a 
specific  prepared  passage  and  open- 
ended  comprehension  questions. 


After  a  conference  or  interview, 
quickly  record  your  insights  into  the 
student's  reading  behaviour,  either  on 
a  checklist  or,  with  a  few  anecdotal 
remarks,  in  the  student's  record  or 
file.  Later  in  the  year,  such  brief 
remarks  will  reveal  whether  there  has 
been  a  change  In  the  student's 
Interests  or  behaviour. 


Note,  standardized  tests  are  not  suitable  for  the  classroom 
evaluation  of  students  in  basic-level  courses.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  uses  and  abuses  of  standardized  tests,  see  English, 
Intermediate  Division,  1977,  pages  108-9. 
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Evaluating  Writing  Self-evaluation 

Students  learn  to  write  by  writing.  The  writing 
program  should  offer  students  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  writing  and  for  getting  feedback  from 
a  variety  of  sources. 


Teachers  can  make  use  of  the  following  evalua¬ 
tive  techniques; 

Technique  Procedure 


Writing  folders  Ensure  that  each  student  keeps  a 
writing  folder  throughout  the  year. 

Folders  are  more  than  a  collection  of 
the  student's  work  over  the  year; 
they  are  actiye  teaching  and  evaluative 
tools  that  the  teacher,  the  student, 

and  the  student's  peers  use  Peer  evaluation 

frequently  as  part  of  the  process  of 

improving  writing.  Along  with  all  of 

the  student's  writing,  they  may  also 

contain  record  sheets,  notes  on 

problem  areas,  and  comments  by  the 

student  to  peers  and  the  teacher. 

When  summative  eyaluation  is  done, 
the  teacher  and  student  may  select 
from  the  folder  samples  of  work  for 
grading.  As  well,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  or  semester,  a  portfolio  of 
samples  of  the  student's  writing, 
along  with  comments  on  them,  ideally 
should  accompany  the  student  to 
the  next  teacher  of  writing. 

Observation  Note  how  well  and  with  how  much 
enthusiasm  students  attend  to  the 
writing  task.  Do  some  students 
require  more  of  an  incubation  period 
for  their  writing  than  do  others?  Do 
they  have  any  system  to  help  them 
write,  such  as  brainstorming,  making 
notes,  writing  drafts,  asking  others 
for  feedback  and  assistance?  Can  they 
sustain  interest  in  the  writing  task? 

Are  they  easily  discouraged  and  Analytic  scales 

distracted? 
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Share  with  students  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  measuring  their 
growth  in  writing.  In  their  self- 
evaluation,  students  can  refer  to  the 
editing  checklists  used  during  the 
writing  process  or  answer  questions, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  after  the 
completion  of  a  piece  of  writing.  Such 
questions  may  include  the  following: 
How  much  time  did  you  spend  on 
this  piece  of  writing?  What  changes 
did  you  make  between  the  first  and 
final  draft?  What  do  you  like  best 
about  your  piece  of  writing?  What  do 
you  like  least?  What  one  thing  will 
you  do  to  improye  your  next  piece  of 
writing?  What  mark  would  you  give 
this  piece  of  writing?  Why? 

Proyide  adolescent  authors  with 
frequent  opportunities  to  share  their 
work  with  an  audience  of  peers. 

When  students  receive  encourage¬ 
ment  and  ideas  from  fellow  students, 
their  motivation  to  write  and  produce 
a  good  final  draft  is  greatly  increased. 

Peer  evaluation  can  take  place  in  pairs 
or  small  groups.  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  read  their  pieces  aloud 
to  partners  or  to  group  members, 
who  then  respond  to  the  writing.  You 
can  facilitate  peer  evaluation  by 
preparing  a  selection  of  specific 
directions,  comments,  and  questions 
to  be  used  by  the  evaluators.  For 
instance,  students  may  be  asked  to; 

□  identify  the  best  part  and  explain 
what  makes  it  effective; 

□  identify  a  part  that  needs  revision 
and  then  revise  it  with  a  writing 
partner  or  with  a  group; 

□  select  one  or  two  things  that  the 
writer  may  do  to  improve  his/her 
next  piece  of  writing. 

Use  analytic  scales  occasionally  to 
judge  the  overall  quality  of  a  piece  of 
writing.  These  may  take  the  form  of 
a  five-point  scale,  reflecting  five 
different  characteristics  of  good 
writing.  After  all  of  the  characteristics 
have  been  rated,  the  scores  can  be 
tallied  and  converted  to  a  percentage. 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a  rating  scale; 
Narrative  Writing 

Instructions:  Circle  the  appropriate  mark  (5  is  the 


highest  mark). 

A.  Overall  effectiveness  1  2  5  4  5 

B.  Sequencing  and  organization  of  ideas  1  2  5  4  5 

C.  Appropriate  word  choice  for  audience  1  2  5  4  5 

D.  Variety  of  sentences  1  2  5  4  5 

E.  Usage,  spelling,  and  punctuation  1  2  5  4  5 


Technique  Procedure 


Consequential  Provide  occasions  when  evaluation  is 
evaluation  built  into  the  writing  task  itself.  For 

example,  students  can  be  asked  to: 

□  insert  a  new  paragraph  into  a  real 
newspaper  story.  If  no  one  can 
tell  which  is  the  new  paragraph, 
then  the  writing  has  obviously 
been  successful; 

□  write  a  story  for  a  Kindergarten 
class.  When  the  story  is  read  to  the 
children,  their  response  will 

be  a  sure  indicator  of  the  success 
of  the  story; 

□  write  and  produce  a  play  to  be 
performed  for  other  classes. 
Audience  response  will  determine 
the  success  of  the  production. 


Teacher  Create  a  positive  environment  for  the 

marking  evaluation  of  writing  by; 

□  offering  at  least  one  positive 
comment  on  each  paper  that  is 
marked; 

□  evaluating  writing  according  to 
previously  established  objectives 
that  the  students  understand; 

□  making  comments  that  show  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  ideas 
expressed; 

□  sharing  a  personal  experience  on  a 
similar  topic; 

□  avoiding  sarcastic  comments,  as 
these  discourage  growth; 

□  pointing  out,  rather  than 
correcting,  mechanical  errors; 

□  having  students  write  far  more 
than  you  can  possibly  mark; 

□  looking  for  the  ideas  that  lie  behind 
poorly  developed  pieces  of  writing 
and  letting  students  know  that 
you  appreciate  these  ideas; 

□  avoiding  the  overuse  of  the 
marking  pencil. 

Flolistic  scoring  Use  holistic  scoring  occasionally  to 
rank  a  substantial  number  of 
compositions  in  relation  to  one 
another.  In  this  method  of  evaluation 
several  readers  quickly  read  a  large 
number  of  pieces  of  writing  and  give 
each  a  score  based  on  a  total,  or 
holistic,  impression.  The  scores  given 
by  the  readers  are  then  averaged. 

The  process  for  holistic  scoring  is 
described  in  English,  Intermediate 
Division,  1977,  pages  115-14  and 
126-27. 
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Evaluating  Usage 

Tlie  purpose  of  language  study  is  twofold:  to  lead 
each  student  to  the  realization  that  language  has 
many  forms  and  purposes  and  to  encourage  each 
student  to  choose  appropriate  forms,  including 
standard  English,  as  required.  The  evaluation  of 
students  as  language  users  is  of  little  value  if  it 
does  no  more  than  seek  evidence  of  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  rules  or  a  facility  with  the  mechanics 
of  writing. 

Grammar  and  mechanics  are  a  legitimate  part  of 
language  study,  insofar  as  there  are  many  occa¬ 
sions,  particularly  in  educational  institutions  and 
the  workplace,  that  require  the  use  of  standard 
oral  and  written  forms.  Even  then,  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  of  little  value  unless  it  helps  students 
to  communicate  effectively.  Obviously,  there 
ought  to  be  a  close  relationship  between  the 
teaching  of  English  usage  (including  standard 
spoken  and  written  forms)  and  the  speaking  and 
writing  programs.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
following  statement  from  page  58  of  English,  In¬ 
termediate  Division,  1977: 

Perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  students  in  the 
Intermediate  Division  could  profitably  engage 
in  systematic  study  of  descriptive  grammar 
before  they  move  to  the  Senior  Division,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  basics  of  usage  practised,  ex¬ 
tended,  and  refined  in  the  reading,  writing, 
literature,  speaking,  and  listening  components 
of  the  program. 


Teachers  can  make  use  of  the  following  evalua¬ 
tive  techniques: 

Technique  Procedure 


Writing  folders  Note  usage  problems  that  come  up 
during  conferences  with  students 
about  the  contents  of  their  writing 
folders.  Choose  a  few  skills  that  need 
to  be  refined  and  give  students 
practice  in  improving  these  skills. 
When  improvement  has  been  noted, 
choose  other  skills  on  which  the 
students  could  work,  Record  in  the 
folder  which  skills  have  been  worked 
on,  Make  sure  that  the  students  keep 
dated  samples  of  writing  in  their 
folders  so  that  their  development 
throughout  the  year  can  be 
demonstrated. 


Observation  Observe  students  at  work  in  the 
classroom.  Note  whether  they 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  vary  their 
levels  of  language,  have  an 
appreciation  of  language  dialects,  and 
are  able  to  use  standard  forms  when 
necessary. 

Teacher-made  Design  tests  based  on  small-group  or 

tests  individual  instruction  in  specific 

language  skills,  such  as  punctuation. 
Rather  than  relying  on  isolated 
exercises  designed  to  test  the 
students'  knowledge  of  uses  of  the 
comma,  for  instance,  you  could  ask 
students  to  apply  this  knowledge  by 
supplying  missing  punctuation  for  a 
passage  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
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